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Tito in Macedonia, 1957 — A Hearty Greeting 


We leave your beautiful land of Macedonia, your People’s Republic 
deeply, impressed by everything we have seen here. The strongest memory 
which remains with us is that of having seen the Macedonian people ex- 
pressing its confidence and sympathy in our community — _ socialist 
Yugoslavia. 

For the first time, I and the commrades who were here with me, 
had the opportunity to see almost all the important places in all parts of 
your lovely land. We have been surprised by the immense advance which 
your republic has made in recent years. We knew from earlier that the 
Macedonian people was making enormous efforts to free itself from its 
great backwardness in the past, backwardness in which it found itself 

against its will, that is through p ofault of its own. What we have prima- 
rily noticed among the Macedonian people, your workers, your peasants 
and your leaders is the deep determination to build wp Macedonia as soon 
as possible and to make of her a flourishing garden, to build in her one 
of the most advanced of our republics, one of our most advanced areas. 
I do not want, here, today, to go into details about everything you have 
achieved, but I want to say that on the basis of what you have attained 
so far you have good reason to look with the highest confidence and joy 
to the wide vistas before you in your great unclouded future. 


(Tito at a meeting in Skopje 3rd. June 1957.) 


DANCO ZOGRAFSKI, professor, University of Skopje 


THE MACEDONIAN PEOPLE'S 
FIRST FREE STATE 


he Macedonian people’s struggle for in- 

dependence and liberty to determine 

its own fate dates from long ago. But 

only one part of the Macedonian peop- 

le has finally succeded in winning na- 
tional freedom, real aquality and its state consti- 
tution thanks to the united victorious struggle for 
national liberation and to the socialist revolution 
of the people of Yugoslavia. National liberty for 
only a part of the Macedonian people after long 
years of struggle and the establischment of its 
first national state at the end of the Second 
World War are the outcome of the mingled in- 
fluences from a series of actual facts and circum- 
stances: it is the result of our whole previous 
socio-historical evolution. 

Living in an exposed territory which for cen- 
turies had been the object of foreign conquests 
and interests and across which spread and inter- 
changed various state formations, the Macedonian 
people were unable to oierthrow their foreign 
masters and be8in existence as a nation earlier. 
The Middle Ages and the era of classic capi- 
talism did not establish among the Macedonians 
such traditions of state administration as those 
accented by the neighbourign Balkan peoples. The 
independent state of the Slav inhabitants of Ma- 
cedonia at the time of Samuel which, with its 
ethnic structure and specifically foreign political 
orientation differed from other Balkan states of 
that time, lasted a very short time and left neit- 
her deep traces or far-reaching historical conse- 
quences. 

The risings of Petar Deljan (1040) and later 
of Georgi Vojteh were attempts at the recovery of 
an independent state, but the existence, in Mace- 
donia, of provincial feudal rulers who had a fair 
degree of autonomy until the time of the Turkish 
enslavement of the country, speak for the aspi- 
rations which were rooted in the local aristrocracy. 
This aristocracy because of its strong social posi- 
tion was called upon to play its part as a nation- 
building factor and a guardian of historical tradi- 
tions. The government of Macedonia by Bulgarian 
and Serbian rulers during the course of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries brought about the 
expulsion of the local lords and their replacement 
by strangers. 

Without regard to the fact that it was all the 
same for the peasants from which ethnic group 
their overlords came both in evaluiting the nature 
of social relationschips, the economic essence and 
structure of the contemporary organisation, forms 
and intensity of exploitation and so forth, the 


disappearance of the native aristocracy was, in a 
certain sense, important for the later develop- 
ment of Macedonia. This aristocracy like the pre- 
vious ruling class in feudal society, as a conse- 
quence of the strength of its position, was destined 
to exert a great influence on the development of 
culture, literature and language from all of which 
it is chear that the foreign lords set their mark 
on the extent, form and ethnic characteristics of 
the Macedonian people’s culture. 


The replacement of the native Christian no- 
bility of Macedonia by Turkish rulers resulted 
in a precipitate delaying and interruption of the 
cultural development up to that time. The expul- 
sion of the local aristocracy from the historical 
scene was also a factor in Macedonia’s cultural 
development leading to a break in the continuous 
spread of literacy, enlightenment and art. All 
this brought about the the removal of an impor- 
tant and very influential factor and at the same 
time the interruption of the entire contemporary 
socio-cultural development- The fact that even ec- 
clesiatical literature died out after the strengt- 
hening of Turkish rule in Macedonia conclusively 
illustrates the effects of replacing the local aristo- 
cracy by foreign lords as these were reflected in 
the cultural sphere. 


As a result of the liquidation of the local ari- 
stocracy and its autonomy, Macedonia, during the 
period of Turkish feudalism, was left without that 
important socio-political factor i in the development 
of its culture and the preservation of the tradi- 
tions of its past. Because of this and because of 
terrible persecution by their Turkish conquerors 
the Macedonian people during the terminal inter- 
val from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries 
couldn’t achieve anything remarkable. The Aboli- 
tion of the Archbishopric of Ohrid, religious po- 
eroms and other forms of violence shoked the 
feeble and infrequent fires of enlightenment and 
culture in Macedonia. 

The accumulated dissatisfaction and revolt of 
the Macedonian masses especially of the peasan- 
try against the unbearable yoke of Turkey pillage 
and every conceivable violence at this period 
came to a head in frequent headlong risings and 
rebellions. 

The intensive exploitation of the working 
masses in Macedonia in the course of great chan- 
ges in the socio-economic structure of Turkish 
feudalism gave rise to the well-known anti-feudal 
rising of peasants and miners towards the and of 
the seventeenth century which were led by the 
legendary figure of Karpos. The outbreak and 
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the spread of this rebellion in those parts of Ma- 
cedonia which were the fulcrum of the resistance 
the inhabitants of which the so-called brigands 
were distinguished by a relatively higher develop- 
ment and the recognition that their bad conditions 
could only be changed and improved by a struggle, 
showed the Macedonian aim to tear off the fet- 
ters of slavery and the outlived forms of feudal 
exploitation. 

In the initial phases of the Macedonian revi- 
val the new ideas of the French bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution, Rationalism and national roman- 
ticism were reflected throught our movement 
towards renaissance, thoug to a limited extent 
and in an altered aspect. The main reason for 
this was the absence of an identical foundation 
due to backwardness and atrophy of development 
in Macedonia itself. The other important element 
whose existence and effect influenced the retar- 
dment of the awakening of the national conscio- 
usness especially at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century and 
for a large part of it was the comprador 
bourgeoisie. The fact that the place and function 
of the comprador bourgevisie didn’t cover our 
local bourgeoisie to any great extent reduced the 
economic role of the Macedonian bourgeoisie and 
narrowed the limits of its social and nationalist 
activities. As a result of such conditions was the 
advent of the Macedonian movement towards re- 
vival and nationalism and the pro-national ori- 
entation of the local bourgeoisie to find itself 
under the blows of foreign hostile acts and openly 


assimilator inlfuences and aims of certain parts 
of that comprador bourgeoisie. 


The economically most advanced and politi- 
cally most conscious representatives of the Mace- 
donian bourgeoisie by taking part in the work of 
the local organs of the Turkish administration suc- 
ceeded in the middle of the last century in obtai- 
ning positions of more effective resistance to the 
aims of the hostile forces. Positions which would 
be for its future liberation and self-assertion. The 
Macedonians practically ignoring the importance 
of religious belief as a criterion of its national af- 
filiation, stood out more and more distinctly with 
their demands not to be represented by functio- 
naries of the Partiarchate any longer. They wan- 
ted to have their role in the departments of Tur- 
kish authority without equivocation. 

The Macedonian bourgeoisie made great ad- 
vances towards its socio-political and national-cul- 
tural affirmation, committing itself to spreading 
and directing the activities of the so-called 
“church-school parishes“. Its co-operatoin in the 
liberation of these ,,parishes“ had a decisive me- 
aning for these bodies in that they were not to be 
solely concerned with work of a religious chara- 
cter in connection with the schools but they were 
to be converted into a stage for intensive and 
varied social activity. The Macedonian bourgeoisie 
and the intelligensia helped in reducing the area 
of the official activity of the organs of Turkish 
administration, justice etc. in every layer of Ma- 
cedonian society which removed the Turkish rule 


On the Representatives’ Benches: from left to right: 
President of the Socialists Society, Vidoe Smilevski, Vice-president of 
the National Assembly, Lazar KolisSevski, President of the National 
Assembly, Vera Aceva, Vice-president of the Socialists’ Society 


and isolated it from the Macedonian people. To 
what degree the problems of government and state 
control vividly interested the advanced spirits in 
Macedonian society can be judged from the dis- 
cussions of ,,The Conditions of the Christian Po- 
pulation of Macedonia“ 1867 and ,,The Turkish 
Administration in Macedonia“ 1869 by one of the 
European-educated Macedonian intellectuals of 
the time G. A. Drandar. 


The concepts of Macedonian national conscio- 
usness and individuality were crystalised by the 
orientation and practical activity of the so-called 
Macedonists (P. Zografski, K. Sapkarev, G. Pulev- 
ski and others). Their followers and continuators 
the so-called separatists (Petar Pop Arsov and 
others) also proceeded gradually in the formula- 
tion of their concepts of the Macedonian nation’s 
existence as a state. Some of them with shallow 
understanding and romantic enthusiasm fell into 
idealisation and unhistorical reconstructions with 
their ,,pursuit“ and ,,discovery“ of the ,,Glorious 
Past“, the Sreat traditions, the imposing ancestry 
together with other similar features recorded also 
of other Balkan and non-Balkan nations during 
such epochs. 

The Razlog Rising (1876), the Kresnen Rising 
and the later Brsjak’s Revolt unquestionably de- 
monstrate the objectives of the Macedonian people 
as the winning of national liberty and independ- 
ence within their own state. The necessity of 
creating its own national state imposed the cons- 
ciousness that it alone would truly secure better 
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conditions, real liberty, autonomy and _ progress 
to the suffering, opressed and unjustly treated 
Macedonians. 

The foundation of the minimal programme 
of the organised Macedonian national-liberation 
movement was the demand for the political auto- 
nomy of Macedonia. A healthy political instinct 
dictated to the members of the Macedonian revo- 
lutionary democracy to reform fundamentally the 
demagogical misuse of the slogan ,,an autonomous 
Macedonia“ on the part of the instruments of the 
Greater Bulgarian bourgeoisie’s hegamonic poli- 
tics. These hoped that such autonomy, once ob- 
tained, would open the way for the most 
convenient annexation of Macedonia. The leading 
nucleus of VMRO* (G. Delcev, G. Petrov, P. Tosev, 
D. Gruev etc.) understood by autonomy a form 
of national self-government which could be arri- 
ved at under the given conditions and at that 
stage of the struggle for national liberation and 
independence for the Macedonian people but 
which would bring the Macedonian nationalist 
movement nearer to its essential aims. 


At this stage of economic development and 
the concentration of the nation, Macedmonia’s se- 
peration from the framework of Turkey and its 
constitution in the form of a seperate national unit 
was sought as a social and economic requirement 
in the interests of her progress. The necessity of 
forming its own state became increasengly acute 

* Vnatresna makedonska Revolucionerna Organi- 


zacija, (Jnternal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization) 


as a consequence of the increasingly hegemonistic 
bourgeoisie’s in the Balkans and the far cruder 
infiltration of the great European powers’imperia- 
listic colonial policies towards Macedonia which 
quite evidently endangered the Macedonian’s right 
to national existence and democratic self-deter- 
minnation. Goce Delcev and his followers quite 
categorically formulated the standpoint of the 
Organisation which was that it understood the 
autonomy of Macedonia as that of ,,a small inde- 
pendent state which would join the federation of 
the other states in the peninsular as a seperate 
member. “ 

The Macedonian socialists of Vasil Glavinov’s 
group, intending to interpret and express the 
essential socio-political interests and demands of 
their people, confined themselves to attenipts to 
change conditions in Macedonia with the objective 
of founding ,,an independent Macedonian repub- 
lic“. According to their way of thinking all the 
Balkan revolutionary democracies ought to be 
most actively interested in the liberation of Ma- 
cedonia until an ,,autonomous Macedonian state“ 
was realised after which stage social democracy 
weuld be able to fight for its final aims more 
energetically. During this period the Macedonian 
socialists’ concepts in connection with national 
sovreignty and a democratic form for the organi- 
sation of Macedonia as a completely free and 
independent republic, were further expanded. At 
one point the idea of organising the Macedonian 
state as a federative republic was widely repre- 
sented among them. Together with this it was 
preordained that the federal administration sho- 
uld be concentrated in a council of representatives 
elected by all the districts and cantons whose res- 
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ronsible legislative and executive control would 
run to the solution of local questions. 

In the same way members of the so-called 
Macedonian Secret Revolutionary Committee “The 
Macedonian Revolutionaries — terrorists“ who 
appeared at the end of the nineteenth century 
as one of the currents with a political and social 
physiognomy all its own and a programme which 
accentuated ideas and tactics with an anarchist 
flavour, stressing the need for assassination and 
individual terrorist acts, propagated the idea 
of Macedonian national independence. Commit- 
tee concentrated in the demand for ,,the com- 
plete political and administrative seperation 
of Macedonia and the Province of Edirne from 
the sultanate“ and the fullest ,,independence and 
broad freedom for the inhabitants of this land“. 

Even among those Macedonian intellectuals 
who had no point of contact with revolutionary 
democracy and socialism the demand for an auto- 
nomous Macedonia and a confederation of the 
Balkans or of the south Slavs also found expres- 
sion. Though some individuals nourished empty 
hopes both of the intervention of the great po- 
wers to solve the Macedonian question and of the 
intervention and even war against Turkey pro- 
mised to the Balkan states, the course of events 
in Macedonia, especially the Ilinden Rising 1903 
showed that such hopes were purely illusory. The 
Ilinden Rising being a mass armed struggle de- 
monstrated quite clearly that the Macedonian 
People didn’t expect to obtain its freedom by pe- 
titions or demands for pity, but by force aimed 
at the seperation from Turkey and the erection 
of its own national state. 

In other respects the character and the im- 
portance of the Ilinden Rising disclosed the 


essentially national quality and the socio-economic 
background of the Macedonian liberation move- 
ment. Following the historical problems which 
were to be solved for the social development of 
Macedonia, and with reference to the epoch at 
which it appeared, the class affiliation of the he- 
gemony, as well as to the basic tendencies of 
the Macedonian national movement among which 
the most important tendency was to institute its 
own state, the Ilinden Rising was characterised by 
specific variants of bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tions the motivation and fulcrum of which are 
the national movement, the foundation of which 
is the masses — the peasantry. 

The defeat of the Ilinden Rising and the sub- 
sequent engagement of the great powers with 
Russia and Austria in the front rank over the 
reforms laid a foundation for the strengthening 
of the struggle against foreign propaganda and 
the agressive plans of the Balkan bourgeoisies for 
Macedonia. The diplomatic deception accompany- 
ing reforms broke down because in conjunction 
with them some insignificant reforms were allo- 
wed to the Macedonian people with the aim of 
stabilizing foreign control and the interference of 
the European powers in the internal affairs of 
Turkey. The Macedonian people on the contrary 
sought national liberty and state autonomy. 

_ After the creation of the Young Turks regime, 
the progressive nucleus of the Macedonian revolu- 
tionary Cemocracy, the main representative of 
of which became Yane Sandansky, obtained con- 
siderable success in the exposition of the 
basic aims and demands of the Macedonian mo- 
vement by different methods which correspon- 
ded to the new set of circumstances. The National 
Federation Party which was formed by uniting 
the radical elements of the VMRO with some so- 
cialist and petit-bourgeois politicians who were 
liberally inclined emphasised the fact that it wo- 
uld conduct an ,,unrelenting struggle against con- 
servative and reactionary forces and influences“ 
and that its idea of the national question was not 
to be confined to mere partial changes in the 
perpetual inequality of the opressed nations inside 
the Turkish Empire. The party declared that it 
would fight for ,a democratic order, to guarantee 
the maximum possibility for free affirmation and 
development on the part of the smallest national 
minorities“. They also were ready to fight for the 
democratisation of education in the sense that 
they were for preserving the real equality of 
national languages and the unhindered develop- 
ment of national cultures. 

In the spirit of these headings and principles 
the National Federation Party headed the fight 
for the democratisation of the Turkish national 
government, for the destruction of national and 
class privileges and for the right of nations to 
self-determination. The central place in its pro- 
gramme was given to the demand for the local 
autonomy of the Macedonian government, then 
to the fair solution of the agrarian question, and 
also to progressive taxation, compulsory primary 
education etc. These demands — a normal feature, 
which characterised the progressive national mo- 
vements — concerned every layer of the Mace- 
donian people and at the same time exhibited the 
massive foundation of the Macedonian National 


Liberation Movement. These changes in its orien- 
taion and tactics were the result of the new pos- 
sibilities for legal action. | | 


The great changes and events connected with 
the Balkan Wars produced new hinderances and 
difficulties for the realisation of the Macedonian 
national movement’s principal aims and demands. 
The division and subdivison of Macedonia by the 
Balkan states broke up the territorial integrity 
of Macedonia and destroyed the entirity of the 
Macedonian people’s national organism. This all 
seperated the Macedonian people even further 
from the reaiisation of its objective — to consti- 
tute itself as a sovereign nation and to start life 
under the roof its own state. 


A fully developed consciousness of the need 
to build its own state as the only adequate frame- 
work of and guarantee for national sovreignty 
and the preservation of Macedonia’s territorial 
integrity found especially clear expression in the 
concepts of the most nationally conscious and. 
elevated Macedonian patriots. These led the acti- 
vity towards making Macedonia ,,a seperate and 
independent unit with a government which would 
be responsible to a National Assembly“ in con- 
tradistinctin to the domination and partition of 
the country in 1913. This was to be established 
under the guidance of the people’s state represen- 
tatives (The National Legislative Assembly) sitting 
in Thessalonika and elected by universal suffrage. 
Such was to be the ,,internal organisation of the 
Macedonian State“. 


These concepts and demands were interwoven 
in the ,memorandum“ on Macedonian Indepen- 
dence which was sent to the London Conference 
on March Ist. 1913 by the Macedonian colony in 
St. Petersburgh since the partition and subsequent 
fate of Macedonia were being discussed there. 
A similar memorandum was sent by the recogni- 
sed representatives of the Macedonian colony in 
St. Petersburgh (D. Cupovski, G. Georgov, Dr. 
G. Constantinovic, N. Dimov, Eng. J. Georgov) to 
the governments and public opinion of the allied 
Balkan states. In it they declared that the Mace- 
donian population had the right to self-determi- 
nation because it had a history of its own and its 
own essence or statehood inherited from the past 
and its ideals for the future because of which 
they considered that Macedonia ought to consti- 
tute itself a state with a government and a national 
assembly within its ethnographic, geographic and 
culturo-historical boundaries. The memorandum 
went on to say that the Macedonian state ought 
to be formed as a seperate and equal unit of the 
union of Balkan states and that in addition the 
,Autocephalus Church of Ohrid“ should be set up, 
while the national legislative assembly would be 
in charge of determining Macedonia’ s form. of state 
organisation. 


The participants in the former Serrai revolu- 
tionary organisation (G. Petrov, Dimo H- Dimov, 
TuSe Delivanov, Petar Pop Arsov, Georgi Srizev- 
ski, Cudomir Kantardiev, Taskata ‘Serski, Skrizev- 
Ljondov, Pavel Kristov, Mihael Gerdikov, Luka 
Derov, Kristo Jankov etc.) in their Declaration 
and Appeal of 1919 protested most energetically 
against the violent partition of Macedonia and 
declared themselves for the preservation of Ma- 
cedonia entire and its being constituted a single 
state. Later, in 1924, a seperate organisation VMRO 
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(United) was even established which had as its 
goal the unification of the entire Macedonian pe- 
ople in an independent state which should enter 
the future Balkan Federation as an equal member 
of the union. 


The bourgeois parties in all three of the Bal- 
kan states which had carried through the parti- 
tion of Macedonia and the denial of legal nationa- 
lity to the Macedonian people maintained the 
utmost hostility towards the aims of our people 
— Liberty and true independence. These parties 
fool-hardily persued chauvinistic policies aimed at 
the total denationalisation of the Macedonian pe- 
ople. Such a policy of national oppression and 
souless exploitation of the people as the hegemo- 
nic Balkan bourgeoisies carried out through their 
subsidary parties speeded the process of close 
association of the Macedonian nationalist move- 
ment with the class struggle of the Proletariat and 
its revolutionary activity. 

The struggle for union and self-determination 
made the healthy revolutionary elements in the 
Macedonian liberation movement the natural al- 
lies of those democratic forces which were intere- 


sted in destroying the system of national oppresion 
throughout Yugoslavia and the entire Balkan area. 
This had not taken place any earlier owing to the 
weaknesses and divisions which characterised the 
orientation and the tactics of the workers’mo- 
vement when concerned with the Macedonian qu- 
estion in all the Balkan countries after the First 
World War. 

_ An attempt to analyse the theoretical and 
tactical aspects of the Macedonian question and 
to settle the policy of the aroused and organised 
workers’movement suitably to the methods and 
aims of the national struggle for the liberation 
of Macedonia was made et the Third Conference 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party (1923) for the 
first time. The meeting in its seperate ,,Resolution 
on the Macedonian and Trakian questions“ insisted 
on the creation of a united and autonomous Ma- 
cedonia, emphasising that the workers and pea- 
sants of the Balkans were directly concerned in 
the sucess of the struggle to make an autonomous 
Macedonia an equal unit in the federation of the 
Balkan republics. 


Through its year by year fighting stubbornly 
for national liberty and its own government the 
Macedonian people suffered to discover appropri- 
ate modes for attaining its objectives of freedom 
building in the meantime ideas of autonomy for 
a South Slavs or Balkan federation and other com- 
binations of governmental structure and incor- 
porating in all of them ,,the national quality of 
its own problem“ (L. KolisSevski). Parallel with the 
growins threat of Facist agression, the Macedonian 
people in Yugoslavia increasingly adopted the 
policies of the Yugoslav Communist Party for the 
preservation of the state integrity of the Yugo- 
Slav peoples, for the solution of the Macedonian 
question inside the framework of that state com- 
munity and for democratic principles and _ the 
acknowledgement of the right to free self-deter- 
minatoin and a real equality for all nations and 
national minorities. 


The tactics of the National front in organising 
a mass anti-Facist struggle was at the back of the 
attempt to make the so-called ,,;Manapo“ (Mace- 
donian national movement) a legal movement 
with a programme for the solution of the Ma- 
cedonian national question as part of the 
combined struggle of the progressive forces in 
Yugoslavia against the facisisation of the country 
and for democracy and peace. The growth of the 
democratic forces and the progress of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party and its effective policies 
under the lead of Commrade Tito revealed to the 
Macedonians the prospect of a successful effort 
which would bring the end of its struggle for na- 
tional liberation and unity while they might play 
a decisive role in reducing the machinations of 


reactionary rulers and foreign exponents against 
Macedonia. 


The Macedonian people’s war of liberation 
pegan during a deciding phase and reached its cli- 
max during the War of National Liberation and 
the Popular Revolution (1941—1944). The failure 
of policies for deceiving the masses with il- 
lusions of ,,Liberation“ originating with the Bul- 
garian Facist Occupiers and the victory of the 
revolutionary force of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party in organising the mass armed _ rebellion 
of Macedonia came about as a result of the pre- 
paredness of the Macedonian people for na- 
tionhood. This did not allow itself to be car- 
ried away by the flood of opportunist Great 
Bulgarian chauvinism. The path chosen’ by 
the Macedonian people on October llth. 1941 an- 
swering to the call of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party and rising in an armed struggle against 
their Facist occupiers and the quislings brought 
about the solution of its national problem and cre- 
ated the possibility of its socialist future. The 
armed struggle had as its objective the libera- 
tion of the Macedonians not only from the Ger- 
man-Italian occupier but also from the plundering 
of the Great Bulgarian bourgeoisie and antended 
to disable all the plans of the aspirants to the 
domination of Macedonia. 


Due to the active awareness of the Macedo- 
nian People’s resistance the vain attempts of the 
then leaders of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
to keep our people out of the Yugoslav peo- 
ples’united struggle were shipwrecked. They were 
unable to force on us fighting tactics and methods 
which were the product of opportunist scisms and 


nationalistic aspirations. The Macedonian people 
itself fousht a war for existence during the War 
of National Liberation and the subsequent popu- 
lar revolution having before it a clear prospect of 
realising its fundamental aims. 


The unarmed struggle against their Facist 
occupiers — German, Italian, Bulgarian blazed 
constantly and burned successfully. From the Par- 
tizan bands and shock troops sprang batalions, br1- 
gades and divisions, unarmed resistance grew into 
a general rising so that at the close of 1944 exactly 
sixty-six thousand Macedonians were to be found 
in the units of the National Liberation Army and. 
Partisan Bands of Yugoslavia. 


At the capitulation of Germany there were one 
hundred and ten thousand in arms. Over twenty- 
four thousand Macedonians gave their lives in the 
ranks of the National Army of Liberation during 
the great anti-Facist war and not all the victims 
were there for this excludes the losses among the 
civilian population; but all was for equality, na- 
tional freedom and a brighter socialist future. 


The united struggle together with the brot- 
herly Yugoslav peoples achived its great width 
and intensity because it expressed their objectives 
and vital interests in the creation of a new Yugo- 
slavia and for full national aquality and socialist 
development. The fight brought with it not only 
national liberation but aslo the creation and 
extension of the national government and a new 
socio-economic organisation of the state. The 
evident care for the securing of national sovreignty 
and for the willing combination of the Yugoslav 
peoples in a common state was made manifest at 
the second session of AVNOJ. (The Anti-Facist 
Counsil for the Liberation of Yugoslavia) in 
1943. Its decisions acted as legal sanction of the 
Macedonian peoples’sovreignty and equality. The 
Macedonian people’s desire to live as a free and 
equal member of the Yugoslav community of na- 
tions and to conduct the affairs of its own natio- 
nal state alone was most authoritatively expressed 
at the First Session of ASNOM (The Anti-Facist 
Assembly for the Liberation of Macedonia) whish 
took place on August the second 1944. On that 
historic day, the true representatives of the Ma- 
cedonian people with one united voice accepted 
the decisions of the Second Session of AVNOJ and 
founded Democratic Federative Macedonia as a 
constituent part of the new Yugoslavia. They pro- 
claimed the liberty, the national sovreignty and 
the equality of the Macedonan people withing the 
framework of the Yugoslav Federation. The First 
Session of ASNOM, constituting a supreme legi- 
slative body with all the functions of the highest 
power brought about an historic event in forming 
the state structure of Macedonia. It was stressed 
in the publication of the ASNOM proclamation 
that the First National Assambly annonced before 
the entire world ,,the full national liberty of the 
Macedonnan people in the first free Macedonian 
state“. 

With the erection of the federal democratic 
Macedonia, the People’s Republic of Macedonia, 
the long extant wish of the Macedonian people for 
nationhood and the confirmation of that nation- 
hood within the framework of Tito’s Yugoslavia 
was realised. As its consequence the first free 
state of the Macedonian people secured the fullest 
support from the Macedonians and the creative 


forces in all sections of their social life. The co- 
rrect solution of the Macedonian national question 
within the FPRY and the conscious effort for a 
rapid withdrawal from retardation with the help 
and efforts of the socialist community _ per- 
sistently stimulates the general material and cul- 
tural development of our people and strengthens 
its national freedom and equality. 

The socialist character and the successful con- 
struction of new socialist social relationships in 
our fatherland from which for the first time, in 
history all levels of the Macedonian people obta- 
ined real freedom and became conscious builders 
of a happier future made The People’s Republic 
of Macedonia the first free national state of the 
entire free Macedonian people. The great results 
which our people in Macedonia have achieved in 
all branches of the struggle for socialism and its 
true rebirht with our mass enthusiasm have given 
the new state, the People’s Republic of Macedonia, 
an enormous attractive force for all our compa- 
triots. The very existence, construction and prog- 
ress of Macedonia play an important part and 
influence the deepening of the national conscios- 
ness and resoluteness of our compatriots outside 
Yugoslavia in persevering in their fight for natio- 
nal rights, democracy, peace and a happy future. 


Goce Deléev’s monument, Skopje 


The History Mu- 
seum, Skopje — 
The Ilinden Epic 
Section. 


LJUPCO ARSOV, member of the Federal Executive Council of Yugoslavia 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF MACEDONIA 


he year of 1959 was a jubilean year for 

the People’s Republic of Macedonia. It 

marked fifteen years of the Republic’s 

existence. Fifteen years ago the Ma- 

cedonian nation won its liberty and 
acquired statehood within the fremework of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yusoslavia — the 
brotherly united community of the Yugoslav 
peoples. 

A period of fifteen years represents a short 
term in the history of a nation. Yet, these fifteen 
years of free development of the People’s Republic 
of Macedonia are equal to an entire epoch; this 
period brought rapid shange and progress to the 
social, economic and cultural conditions of the 
nation which now differ greatly from conditions 
before the war. 

Such a speedy development of our Republic is 
the result of the common efforts which have been 
made by all the peoples of new Yugoslavia under 
the leadeship of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia and Comrade Tito. The results ashie- 
ved by the People’s Republic of Macedonia are an 
integral part of the progress which has been made 
by socialist Yugoslavia’s struggle towards socia-~ 
lism could such progress have been made in Ma- 
cedonia. 

The Macedonian people has not only asserted 
itself as a nation during this period, but at the 
same time has found its place as an active and 
equal combatant for socialist construction and the 
creation of new socialist social relations in Yugo- 
slavia. Thus, its efforts have become a part of the 
efforts made by all the working people of the 
brotherly united Yugoslav community. The Ma- 
cedonian nation has become an integral part of 
a united Yugoslav working people in the struggle 
for rapid socialist construction. Moreover, this very 
trend of further strengthening the unity of the 
working people while carrying on the struggle 
towards socialism has provided the firmest foun- 
dation in successfully accomplishing the tasks of 
economic development in this period. 

The postwar economic development of Yu- 
goslavia has been showing constant growth; its 
rate has been conspicuosly rarid. Of course, that 
development, under the conditions in which it has 
been made could not be equally balanced. This 
unequal development was due not only to objecti- 
ve factors — such as the inherited economic bac- 
kwardness and the very different levels of eco- 
nomic development in the various parts of our 
community — but also to external political cir- 
cumstances (the blocade since 1948, political pres- 
sures, etc.) which required particular measures 
and efforts in realizing economic development and 
general progress. In the framework laid by these 
general conditions Macedonia has developed its 


economy. The rate of development in this Repub- 
lic is even somewhat higher compared to that of 
the Yugoslav community as a whole. This is the 
result of a definite policy purposely aimed at de- 
veloping the more underdeveloped People’s Re- 
publics and regions in Yugoslavia. 


This parid economic progress of the Reople’s 
Republic of Macedonia may be seen in: 


1. — The growth of the national income* 


shown in the table below: 


Year 
1947 | 1952 | 1956 | 1959 
100 105} 160) 212 
2. — The constant increase of employment in 


economy and _ particularly 


following statistics: 


in non-agricultural 
economic activities, which is demonstrated by the 


1947 


1952 1956 1959 
Total employment | 
in economy 100} 180 | 272 | 334 
Employment in non- 
agricultural eco- 
nomic activities 100, 158 | 230) 274 
3. — The rapid shange of the economic struc- 
ture* shown in the following table: 
Year 
1947 | 1953 | 1956 1959 
Economy — Total 100 | 100 100; 100 
Various branches 
of economic activity 
Industry 26,0 | 31,0 | 32,2} 29,5 
Agriculture 90,6 | 37,8 | 44,4 | 45,4 
Forestry 1,o 1,2 0,6 0,4 
Building & Construc- 
tion industry 48) 82) 53] 5,8 
Transportation 3,9 44) |9,7 4,4 
Commerce and Catering 
industry 6,2 | 12,2 8,0 9.8 
Crafts 1,9 O,2 Oa 4,7 


* Based upon the national income calculated on 


the basis of the 1956 price index, not including the tur- 


nover tax on exported tobacco. 


B. Drnkov: A bride from Mariovo 


The Cotton Industry: 


View of one section of the. . ,Makedonka“ Stip 


As a result of the economic and social deve- 
lopment up to now, the social structure of the po- 
pulation has also shanged. The share of the rural 
population in the total population fell from 73.9 
percent in 1931 to 71.6 percent in 1948; in 1953 it 
decreased even further to 62.7 percent. 

All these data indicate that important shan- 
ges have taken place in the economic development 
of Macedonia in the period under review. They 
prove that a big step forward has been taken if 
we compare the present situation with the prewar 
level of development. But at the same time they 
indicate that the present rate of development is 
still relatively low and that constantly greater 
efforts are required in order to insure a more ra- 
pid rate of development in the future. 

It is necessary to note here that prewar Ma- 
cedonia, as an economic region possessed very 
weak productive forces. Its economic development 
had been frustrated for decades by national 
oppression and economic exploitation. The cultu- 
ral and educational level of its population had 
been forcibly held down, while at the same time 
the development of the material productive basis 
and the working class was made impossible. The 
whole period preceeding World War II had been 
characterized by the endeavors of the prewar ru- 
lers to prevent any substantial development in 
Macedonia. It is therefore necessary to state that 
Macedonia’s economy really began to develop only 


1a 
Sa, 


Sugar Refinery, Bitola 


after the victory of the National Liberation War 
and the Socialist Revolution. 


Consequently if the economic development 
of Macedonia is considered from this aspect, it is 
evident that significant results have been ashie- 
ved in this fifteen year period. These results have 
been attained in the first place by a process of in- 
dustrialization which has been successfully ca- 
rried out in the People’s Republic of Macedonia. 
Industrialization has been undertaken, generally 
speaking, not only by the building of new indu- 
strial plants, but also by an ever increasing in- 
troduction of new machienes and technology into 
other branshes of economy, especially agriculture. 
In this way the means of production have shan- 
ged, a new skilled labor force has emerged, and 
thereby a general increase of the social produc- 
tivity of labor has been attained. Several scores 
of new industrial plants have been built in Mace- 
donia in this period and many new machines and 
technological processes have been introduced. In 
agriculture, the gate towards mechanization has 
been opened and modern production has been or- 
ganized on many large socialist farms. Also, sub- 
stantial mechanization of work in the building and 
construction industry has begun. It is very natu- 
ral then that tremendous efforts had to be made 
to create cadres able to work in the new indu- 
stries, the large socialist farms, etc. 


As indicated by the statistics above, emplo- 
yment in Macedonia has been increasing rapidly. 
In the last fifteen years, employment in economic 
activities has risen by 112,253 persons, or by 790,7 
percent, if compared to prewar figures. The gene- 
ral backwardness of Macedonia’s agriculture and 
the dense overpopulation in rural areas provide 
an abundant source of new labor. The greatest 
majority of newly-employed in non-agricultural 
economic activities have come from rural areas. 
These new workers were unskilled and unaccusto- 
med to organized work in industry and other 
economic activities. By the persistent efforts in 
the first place on the part of the new workers 
themselves, and secondly by the appropriate go- 
vernment organs and conscious factors in the 
economic interprises, many of them have acquired 
the necessary knowledge and skills to operate the 
new machines and apply modern technology in 
production. Thus, for example, already 17.273 out 
of the 41.664 workers now employed by Mace- 
donia’s industry have acquired the status of qua- 
lified or higly-qualified workers. It goes without 
saying that this figure represents significant, 
although still insufficient progress, because the 


,sugocrome”, Jegunovci 


needs are far greater and require further impro- 
vement of the technical skill and knowledge of the 
workers. A similar process has taken place in 
the creation of the higher technical cadres. We 
have recruited them, and we still must recruit them 
from other parts of our country. These specialists 
have been coming to Macedonia and have contri- 
buted their share to the economic development 
of this Republic. At the same time, twenty two 
technical, agricultural, and economic secondary 
schools have been formed in Macedonia. In the 
academic year 1959—1960, 8.740 students attended 
these vocational schools. Colleges of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Engineering, and Economics were 
founded at the Skopje University. Today, these 
colleges train, 3.596 students. All these educa- 
tional institutions have already given to our eco- 
nomy more than 1000 technicians trained by the 
secondary schools and 270 university-educated 
specialists who gradually fill the jobs available in 
our productive organizations. 


From a social aspect the rapid growth of the 
working class represents another positive factor in 
the development of the People’s Republic of Ma- 
cedonia. The victory of the Socialist Revolution 


in our country caused radical changes in our so- 
ciety. New socialist production relations are being 
created on the basis of socialist ownership. These 
relations develop further by way of a continual 
increase in the rights of the direct producers to 
manage the socially-owned means of production 
and to distribute the profit of the enterprises. 
Hence, stems the direct responsibility, both social 
and personal, of the producers in realizing their 
own personal interests and those of society. The 
satisfaction of their social and personal needs 
depend directly upon the income made by the 
economic enterprise in which they work and in 
the political-territorial unit in which they live. 
Hence, stems the ever increasing personal interest 
of the working people in society’s progress. Our 
entire society has embarked upon a process of 
constant strengthening of its material productive 
basis and is striving towards a more rational use 
of the existing material and productive resources. 

This whole process of economic development 
in Macedonia is based both upon the accelerated 
development of its material productive basis, and 
upon the growth of the working class and its so- 
cial consciousness. In fact, the working class itself 
is a constant standard-bearer of that process. An 
increased number of direct producers emerge from 
the developing productive forces and new pro- 
duction relations are being formed. Inadequate 
material progress would inevitably retard social 
progress: That is why our efforts have been direc- 


,Jugocrome* — Foundry 


ted towards the speediest possible development 
of the material productive forces and the working 
class itself. The bare fact that the Republic’s eco- 
nomy has so far employed 112.253 new workers 
and 34.233 of them in industry, (end of 1959) has 
consequently brought about tremendous positive 
changes in social life. The structure of the urban 
population and also its way of life have changed 
and continue to do so. Atlhough these changes give 
birth to many social and political problems, for 
example inadequate housing and communal facili- 
ties, difficulties in providing an adequate cultural 
and educational life for the new urban care, diffi- 
culties in maintaining a regular supply of the 
market, etc., these changes nevertheless represent 
extremely positive social phenomena, and in fact 
are evidence of rapid progress. It is the rapid tem- 
po of general development by the whole country 
and within that scope by our own Republic that 
has produced all these problems. 


In fifteen years of peaceful and creative work, 
efforts have been made not only to develop the 
economy, but also to establish material conditions 
for the satisfaction of the most urgent needs of 
the ,,social standard“ (the needs of society as a 
whole, i. g., health, education, culture, social in- 
surance, etce.). A total sum of 331 billion dinars 
has been invested in Macedonia in the past fifteen 
years. Some 259 billion of this sum were invested 
in the economy, while the remaining 72 billion 
were devoted to the needs of the social standard. 
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,Jugocrome“ — part of the Plant 


In the economic development of Macedonia, 
priority has been given to industry and agricul- 
ture where notable results have been achieved. 


More than seventy industrial enterprises have 
been built with investments made during the past 
period. In fact, this means that a completely new 
industry has been built in Macedonia. Its output 
surpasses regional needs and does its share in me- 
eting the requirements of the whole Yugoslav 
community. The structure of this new Macedonian 
industry entirely differs from that of 1939 when 
only two factories in Macedonia employed a little 
over 250 workers. Today there are fifty-four such 


factories. But, in addition it is perhaps even more. 


significant that the present Macedonian industry 
produces many items which formerly had never 
been produced neither in Macedonia, nor in any 
part of Yugoslavia. 


The newly-built industrial facilities in the 
People’s Republic of Macedonia have been pri- 
marily directed towards the exploitation of ore 
deposits and other raw materials. Accordingly, 
extractive and manufacturing industries for the 
most part based upon raw materials produced in 
this region are being developed. The electric po- 
wer industry, non-ferrous metalurgical, the non- 
metallic, chemical, building, textile, leather, food- 
processing, and tobacco industries are based, in 
the main, upon the manufacture of raw materials 
found in Macedonia. Consequently, Macedonia’s 
economic development fulfills one of the basic 
requirements of our industrialization program — 
the exploitation of domestic resources in order to 
increase the industrial potential and in this way 


| 
is in accordance with the general line of Yugoslav 
industrial development. 
The output of the Macedonian industry esti- 
mated by physical output is today 7.6 times larger 
than in 1939. A particularly large increase in out- 
put has been achieved in the production of electric 
power, textiles, and in the non-metallic and food- 
processing industries. The Macedonian industry 
today employs 49.053 workers and employees, 

which is 629 persent more than in 1939. 


The following are some of the products of 
the Macedonian industry which deserve specific 
mention: electric power, in 1959, 377 million kilo- 
watt-hours were produced, 49 times more than 
in 1939; similarly, in the mining industries the 
production of lead-zinc ore is 37.6 times greater 
than before the war, while the production of 
chrome ore is 3.2 times greater when compared 
to production in 1939. The output of the textile 
industry has also tremendously increased. While 
before the war only 783,000 square meters of cot- 
ton fabrics had been woven in Macedonia, in 
1959 the output of the textile industry reached 
17.881.000 square meters of cotton fabrics, 
1.998.000 square meters of woolen fabrics, 1.309.000 
square meters of silk fabrics, 4.204 tons of cotton 
yarn and 1,553 tons of wool yarn. Furthermore, 
in 1959, the Macedonian industry produced 2,654 
tons of household chinaware, 1,307 tons of blown 
glassware, 584 tons of glass wool, 440 tons of rail- 
way brakes, 208 tons of household refregerators, 
90.576 tons of cement, ete. | 

Finally, it should be noted that in 1959 a num- 
ber of new industrial facilities have been com- 
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At the automatic looms of the Textile Combine, Tetovo 


The Dairy Combine, Kumanovo 


are some statistics which show the increase in 
output of some of the more important agricultural 
items (in tons): 


Year 
1639 1959 
Wheat 143 059 | 189 839 
Rice 7 140 20 884 
Tobacco 7 294 20 564 
Cotton 3 452 8 393 
Sugar beet ....... “ii 67 356 
Vegetables 101 000 | 368 000 
Fruits 50 900 73 400 


The results would have been even more 
substantial if the efforts to increase yields per 
hectare had been conducted in a more efficient 
way. Better results in this respect may be expec- 
ted in the near future. 


Progress made in livestock breeding, howe- 
ver, has been almost negligible. This is particu- 
larly true of cattle-raising and milk production. 

The agricultural production in 1959 was 61,3 
percent larger than in 1939. Keeping in view the 
circumstances under which this progress has been 
made in Macedonia, it is considered that these re- 
sults are not insignificant. In addition, the natural 
conditions prevailing in this region will make 
possible the transformation of this agriculture into 
a large-scale producer of raw materials for the 
needs of the entire Yugoslav processing industry. 

When speaking of economic achievemnts, one 
should not overlook the fact that in other aspects 
of social life major progress has also been made. 
Progress in these fields has generally followed the 
upward trend of production- 

The progress so far made in Macedonia is not 
reflected only in the expansion of the material 
productive basis, attained by development in va- 
rious economic activities, most particularly in 
industry and agriculture. The significant chara- 
cteristic of this development is that conditions for 
further expansion and development of industry 
and the economy as a whole have been created. 

An industrial research program has been car- 
ried out in Macedonia in this period. Its activities 
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The Dam of the artificial lake at Mavrovo 
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The ,,Tito“ Metal Company, Skopje. — assembly of sprinklers 
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The Abbatoir at Strumica — Cold Storage 


Consequently, some 4.200 hectares of arable land 
are now being irrigated. Furthermore, the exten- 
sive irrigational systems Bregalnica, Strumicko 
Pole, Tikves, StruSko Pole, and Pelagonija which 
are now in the process of construction will be 
completed by the end of 1968. When finished, they 
will irrigate 70,180 hectares and drain 65,717 hec- 
tares of land... Under these conditions a substan- 
tial increase in agricultural production, especially 
of cotton, sugar beet, rice, and tobacco will be 
made possible. 

An improvement in the means of production 
in agriculture by introducing mechanized means 
has been gathering momentum lately. One can 
not even speak of mechanization in the prewar 
period. Today, 2538 tractors, 360 combines, 378 
treshing machines, and many other farm imple- 
ments are used in Macedonian agriculture. Of 
course, this is only a start towards mechanization. 
New efforts are necessary to introduce new me- 
chanical means and to ensure a more rational use 
of the existing machines. Extensive efforts are 
also being made to introduce modern technologi- 
cal methods into agriculture. Increased quantities 
of fertilizers have been used every year and in 
1959 some 70.000 tons were spread. Also, the use 
of high grade seeds, plant protection methods and 
other measures are being encouraged by the 
various agricultural organizations. 


The various agricultural organizations and 
institutions play a very active role in the moder- 
nization of agriculture. They are the pioneers in 
the use of new means and methods in agricultural 
production. Ninety-five large socialist farms, 628 
agricultural cooperatives, 143 agricultural stations 
and seven’ agricultural institutes actively engage 
in the modernization of Macedonia’s agriculture. 
The large socialist farms are constantly increasing 
their production and thus help stabilize the agri- 
cultural products market. The agricultural coope- 
ratives, for their part engage in production and 
also in marketing agricultural produce. By their 
activity they help the individual farmer rapidly 
learn about new ways to increase production, and 

he becomes more interested personally to adopt 
them himself. As a result, during the last three 
years, the individual farmer has been cooperating 
in various ways with the agricultural cooperatives. 
According to the latest data, some 92,000 rural 
households have now entered cooperation in pro- 
duction through contracts with the agricultural 
cooperatives. Forms of cooperation in production 
between the individual farmers and the agricul- 
tural cooperatives rapidly develop from year to 
year. 

The efforts which have so far been made 
towards modernizing agriculture have born signi- 
ficant results, especially in the cultivation of in- 
dustrial plants, vegetables, fruit and grapes. Elere 
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The Cement Factory, Skopje 
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pleted such as a ply-wood and composition bo- 
ard plant at the wood-processing works at Ka- 
vadarci, a sugar refinery at Bitola, the new mining 
and floatation plant of antimony at Lojane and 
the hydro-power plants ,,Raven“ and ,,Vrben“ of 
the Mavrovo Hydroelectric System. 

During this fifteen year period and particu- 
larly since 1952, increased attention has been paid 
to the development of agricultural production and 
especially to a more rational exploitation of the 
specific natural land conditions of Macedonia in 
the cultivation of industrial plants, vegetables, as 
well as to the promotion of grape-growing and 
fruit-growing. Although not all the efforts already 
made in this field have born fruit, it could be 
readily said that the foundation has been laid 
and that a process of modernization in agriculture 
has begun. Here efforts are being directed not 
only towards creating the material conditions ne- 
cessary to modern agriculture, but also towards 
the creation of new socialist relations in rural 
areas. 

In the period which ended with 1959, 50,7 bil- 
lion dinars, or 9,6 percent of the total investments 
in Macedonia’s economy were allotted to agri- 
culture. These funds were used to create the 


Panorama of the Textile Combine, Tetovo 


material conditions whereby changes could be 
made in the nature of crops cultivated in this Re- 
public, as well as in an effort to solve the problem 
of land improvement, primarily that of irrigation 
in this sub-tropic area. Some significant results 
have been achieved so far in this respect. 

Thus, as it may be seen in the table below, 
the nature of crops raised in this region has chan- 
ged if compared with the year 1939: 


Area under cultivation Year 
of specific crops 1939 | 1959 


Total area under cultivation 100 100 


Ceregig «<21<06« sw» «= | » | 67,5 11756 
Industrial plants .... . 0,9 |/11,3 
Vegetables _ ee & wo Ee 45 6,9 
Fodder .. 15.» « « «= bh « 21 0,4 


The construction of irrigation systems has 
already been completed in part of the Vardar 
River Valley and in the Prespa and Lipkovo area. 


have not only made possible the building of the 
present facilities in the fields of electric power 
production, forestry, and wood-processing indu- 
stry, in the non-ferrous metallurgical, non-metal- 
lic, chemical and building and construction indu- 
tries, but has also greatly widened the prospects 
for future development in many other industries. 


thus, geological surveys have ascertained an 
important potential in non-ferrous metallurgy: 
ample deposits of high grade manganese ore, 
which will be relatively easy to exploit, deposits 
of lead-zine ore, as well as abundant deposits of 
certain non-metals (various kinds of feldspar, 
marble, quartz, marl, mica, etc.) have been dis- 
covered. Some of these deposits are already being 
exploited, while the exploitation of others is to 
begin soon. However, the most important disco- 
very are the deposits of iron ore. A high-grade 
iron ore of high metal content has becn found, 
and this is an important factor in the plans to 
develop the iron and steel industry in Macedonia. 

Although research work into the economic 
resources of the region has only just begun, one 
may readily say that the discoveries made so far 
provide a firm foundation for the future economic 
development. This is particularly true in the field 
of the iron and steel industry. 

The wealth of water power is of equal signi- 
ficance to the economic development of Mace- 
donia. The water potential of the Republic is 
capable of producing more than five billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity. The hydroelectric plants 
built so far produce only 233 million kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. Moreover, the use of this wa- 
ter power is closely connected with the land irri- 
gation projects, which only adds to the value of 
this natural resource. 

Favourable natural conditions in Macedonia 
are also an additional factor which makes practi- 
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Modern Machinery on Macedonian Fields 


cable the development of modern intensive agri- 
culture. The physical and chemical properties of 
the land itself together with the climatic condi- 
tions prevailing in this region enable the intensive 
large-scale cultivation of industrial plants, vege- 
tables, fruits and grapes. This means that favo- 
urable conditions exist for the gradual transfor- 
mation of this agriculture into a suplementary 
resource for industry: first, as a large supplier of 
raw materials, and second, as a market for indu- 
strial products needed by agriculture for mecha- 
nization and greater productivity. 

Finally, one should not omit to mention such an 
important production factor as the abundant labor 
resouraes that Macedonia possesses. The high birth 
rate in the Republic together with the effects of the 
mechanization of agriculture, which in its course 
frees apart of the rural population no longer ne- 
eded in agricultural production create possibilities 
to increase considerably the general production. 

The progress which has so far been achieved 
with the assistance of the other Yugoslaw peoples, 
new measures which are to be taken towards the 
further development of Macedonia, the efforts of 
workers’ self-management to put to efficient use 
the hidden potential reserves of the existing indu- 
stries — all guarantee the rapid growth of the 
productive forces of Macedonia. 

The development of Macedonia forseen by 
the Social Economic Plan for the 1957—1961 pe- 
riod does not diffter basically from the general 
line which was followed in the previous period. 
Consequently, industrialization based upon the 
existing raw material resources remains the fun- 
damental method of developing productive forces. 
Also, development of agriculture and other econo- 
mic branches envisaged by the Plan is in perfect 
accord with the general line of the economic and 
investment policy of Yugoslavia. 
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Dr. Alexander Kristof, Professor, University of Skopje 


AT THE HELM 


he People’s Republic of Macedonia, one 
| ; | of the six republics within the Federal 
People’s Republic of Jugoslavia has 
| a total of 1,300,000 inhabitants over an 
area of 25, 712 square kilometres. Con- 
sidered from the point of territorial politics, it is 
divided into seven districts and subdivided into 
73 municipalities. This division dates from 1955 
when the change to the communal government 
system was made. The permanent municipalities do 
not represent territorial units in the sense of admi- 
nistrative divisions for the simpler carrying thro- 
ugh of the Republic’s control. According to the 
constitutional law of the Federation, and of Mace- 
donia, the municipality is both the fundamental 
political territorial unit and the basic socio-econo- 
mic community for its inhabitants. Because of this 
a quite complex and wide-spread mechanism of 
self-government by the citizens whose direct par- 
ticipation in solving all their common problems 
in the interests of the development of the Com- 
mune operates within its boundaries. 

Every commune brings out its general plan 
and budget independently. By their general plan 
the communes direct their current production in 
that area as well as the wider production policy. 
They are free to bring out their general plan 
provided they keep the general lines of the fede- 
ral social plan and the social plan of the republic 
in mind. The importance of the communes in eco- 
nomic development of their area is continually 
increasing. In 1959 their participation in the funds 
for investment totaled about 54 per cent of the 
entire Federal Funds devoted to such objectives. 

In its budget the commune assures the work 
of health, cultural, educational, social and other 
establishments within the range of public services. 
One part of its means goes in the upkeep of the 
administrative and clerical apparatus of the repre- 
sentative organs of government. 

With the increase in the power of the commu- 
nes economically, their means are also continually 
increasing. Thus in 1958 of the 17,837,000,000 din. 
total expenditure of the Macedonian republic, 
10,358,000,000 din. went for the municipal budget 
or more than 60 per cent of the republic’s total 
expenditure. This expenditure does not include the 
funds for social insurance of the citizens which 
totaled 9,908,000,000 din. 

The system of political government and con- 
trol of social and economic affairs preserves full 
participation by the citizens in all the organs of 
realm of health, science, culture, social insurance 
establishments which have been founded in the 


realm of health, science, culture, social insurance 
and other regions of the public services. This 
system which is called communal government is 
the foundation of the social and political mecha- 
nism of Yugoslav socialist democracy. In the Pe- 
ople’s Republic of Macedonia the cifizens take an 
active part in all the organs of social government 
so that every tenth one of them carries out some 
definite public function. | 

The fundamental and at the same time the 
highest organ of government within territory is 
the People’s Committee which is elected directly by 
all the citizens of the commune using secret ballot. 
At the last election to the People’s Committees in 
the districts, in 1957, a total of 5,041 committee-men 
were chosen among whom were 250 women and 
209 young people. The People’s Committee has two 
houses: the district assembly and the produ- 
cers’assembly. In the producers’assembly a total 
of 2,268 councillors are elected from the ranks 
of the direct producers. They are elected by the 
representatives of these groups: industry, building 
construction and rural economy. Both assemblies 
work in sessions and have equal rights of parti- 
cipation though they act as independent bodies 
when they are dealing with matters within their 
own field. 


The citizens take part in the work of the Pe- 
ople’s Committees through seperate organs — co- 
uncils. Every commune by its statute — in which 
is defined that commune’s political mechanism and 
the forms for the direct participation of the citi- 
zens in managing its public affairs — confirms 
the approximate number of the councils of the 
People’s Committee a number which is settled in 
accordance with the real needs and the expasion 
of the commune. There are communes in which 
there are more than twelve councils of the citizens. 
Every People’s Committee has at least five Coun- 
cils. (The economics, internal affairs science and 
education, health and social policy and community 
projects). Of a total of 544 Councils of the Pe- 
ople’s Committees 4,234 people are elected. Part 
chosen from among the councillors (1,482) and the 
other part chosen from among the public and cul- 
tural workers who have sufficient interest and 
will to be active in these areas of social activity. 

The councils discuss all the problems 
which come under the jurisdiction of the Peoples’ 
Committees. In this way the citizens influence the 
policy of the People’s Committees directly, by 
their participation in the work of the councils. So, 
during the last year, these councils discussed 


Workers’ Cuouncil, The Carpentry Enterprise ,,20. Maj“, Skopje 


at their meetings a series of problems concered 
with economics: in the first place of supply, and 
then the fullfillment of the social plan, the plan- 
ning of the budget, workers’ self-government, the 
operations within the trade net and so on. Also in 
the first rank were those many questions of edu- 
cation and culture on the correct solution of 
which depends the cultural and educational im- 
provement of the communes; for example, an 
analysis of the work of the technical and other 
schools, the work in connection with school fe- 
eding, the success of the pupils, an analysis of 
the work of the libraries and other such topics. 

Before their suggestions come from the coun- 
cils to the meeting of the People’s Committee the 
president sends it to the Co-ordinating commission 
of the Committee. These commissions discuss the 
Suggestions proposed (planned-decision or other 
suggestions) from the legality point of view and 
alter that they send them to the People’s Commit- 
tee for discussion and resolution. There are many 
such commissions e.g.: The Nomination and Elec- 
tion Commission, The Commission for Petitions 
and Requests, The Commission for Mandates and 
Immunities, The Economics Commission, The 
Commission for Questions of Resolution and Or- 
ganisation, and there are seperate commissions for 
workers’ self-government beside those of the pro- 
ducers’ assembly. 641 councillors work in these 
commissions. 

The work of the committees and that of the 
committees councils is seperately co-ordinated by 
the president of the People’s Committee who is 


helped, in his work by the vice-president and the 
secretary. The president or the vice-president have 
no individual executive powers by themselves. The 
president cares exclusively for the council and 
Committee commissions seeing that they assemble 
regularly and that every section of the questions 
under their jurisdiction is fully and thoroughly 
discussed. The president receives a monthly salary 
for his work, but the members of the councils and 
Committee commissions perform their functions 
as public workers and receive no salary for their 
work in these organisations. The president of the 
People’s Committee attends personally to the whole 
mechanism of selfgoverment in the commune so 
that it functions correctly and guarantees the 
fuller participation of the citizenz in the manage- 
ment of social affairs. For this reason it is his duty 
to assemble committees of the electors occasionally 
and to inform the citizens of the decisions of the 
People’s Committee or to consult them beforehand 
on any particular measures which are to be pro- 
mulgated. 

The extended areas of the present districts 
and, due to it, the fair distance of the villages from 
the centre demand an extension of the net of 
local Committees. This institution of district self- 
government still reinforces the system of commu- 
nal government since it is through this that the 
active inclusion of the citizens of distant com- 
munities in the self-government mechanism is 
directly preserved. These institutuions do not have 
the properties of governmental organs but they 
are a form of direct participation of the citizens 
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in the control of all social matters. They consist 
of a definite number of elected councillors in the 
area of the local government and of a regulated 
number of citizens who are chosed at the meetings 
of the electors. 

Within the districts of the people’s Republic 
of Macedonia have been formed 1,421 local Com- 
mittees with a membership of 9,266 citizens There 
is a tendency for these Committees to increase all 
the time — a consequence of the expanding inte- 
rests and needs of the citizens to be included di- 
rectly in the activity of the People’s Committee 
and in the communal life in general. 

The local committees have increasingly become 
the initiators of an especial effort by the citizens 
to improve conditions of life and work. to raise 
the standard of living, and to eliminate every- 
thing that stands for backwardness in the village. 
The results of such activity appear in the constru- 
ction of roads, the supplying of electricity to 
numerous villages and various communal projects 
such as schools, social centres, cinema halls, the- 
atres, health centres, clinics, the regulation of 
rivers and the construction of irrigation channels. 

All this activity on the part of the local com- 
mittees is the outcome of its direct connection with 
the meetings of the electors and with various 
other social and political organisations. The 
meeting of the electors’ also form a _ separate 
opportunity for the direct influence of the ci- 
tizens upon the work of the People’s Committee 
and its organs. The parallel view of the electors’ 
meetings held during recent years shows that this 
form of direct democracy is continually. proving 
itself in the system of communal self-government. 
Thus, while in the areas of 38 municipalities only 
787 electors’ meetings were held in the year 1956 
that number rose to 2,374 in 1957. In 1958 in the 
areas of only 57 municipalities were held 4,628 
electors’ meetings. They discussed almost every 
decision which was brought up by the People’s 
Committees and they necessarily discussed the 
budget and social planning of the commune. 

The referendum is coming increasingly into 
practice as a separate form of direct participation 
of the citizens in settling the definite problems of 
interest to communal life. The six local referen- 
dums which have been held up to now in some 
districts of the republic’s territory speak for the 
great interest of the citizens in declaring themsel- 
ves by this method for particular solutions and 
deciding directly the concrete policy of the com- 
development of importance to the commune. In this 
way the referendum of the District of Kumanovo, 
undertaken at the initiative of the electors, was 
to obtain an answer to the following question — 
whether the electors agreed with the introduction 
of local self-taxation at the level of 2 per cent 
of the total income per household and with the 
obligation to free labour to install a water supply 
and sewage during a period of five days. Of the 
total 13,682 electors who were enrolled on the 
electoral lists 89.2 per cent voted for ,,putting into 
efect the local self-taxation in money and com- 
pulsory labour“ while 10.8 per cent were against 
it. In this way the sum of about, 20,000,000 din. 
was collected through self-taxation and the con- 
struction of the planned project was carried 
through. 


The socio-political system of Jugoslav soci- 
alist democracy protects the right of the direct 
producer to have a part in the self-government of 
the economy. This right is realised by means of 
the system of workers’self-government, guaranteed 
by the law, which is the basis of the mechanism 
of direct socialist democracy. For example, there 
are 805 workers’ councils in the Peoples’ Republic 
of Macedonia to which are elected 15,133 workers. 
From 1954 till now over 70,000 workers have pas- 
sed through the various organs of workers self- 
government. More than 20,000 workers were 
included in the various commissions of the wor- 
kers’ councils. 

The foundations of workers’ self-government 
were laid in 1950 when, by the law for governing 
through economic organisations and the workers’ 
collectives, enterprises were placed under the con- 
trol of the direct producers. From that time the 
rights of the workers’ collectives to self-govern- 
ment have been expanding parallel with the stren- 
gthening of the material resources of the enter- 
prises themselves and with the growth of their 
economic role in the life of the commune So, now, 
within the framework of the Law and the general 
plans and regulations of higher organs, the collec- 
tives are now in charge of the total sum of basic 
funds which in the case of Macedonia amounts 
to 179,130,000,000 din. But in the allocation of 
those funds they are obliged to pay attention to 
the laws and other regulations of higher state 
organs and also the general line of social planning. 
They must, of course, care for the funds and use 
them effectively. 

The increased independent rights of the or- 
gans of workers’ self-government are apparent in 
the production plans which they bring out them- 
selves, the policy for investing the labour fund 
and the internal divison of income etc. The impli- 
mentation of these rights to self-government is as- 
sured by the fact that in 1959 they had at their 
own disposal 33,700,000,000 din or 39.6 per cent 
of the total assembled value which, together with 
amortisation, came to 86,600,000,000 din. The 
organs of workers’ self-government publish inde- 
mittees in connection with questions of economic 
pendent decisions on the amount of funds to be 
invested in the separate capital of the enterprise 
as well as for the use of these funds and the em- 
ployment of the amortisation funds. In addition to 
this the organs of workers’ self-government had at 
their disposal that portion of the total income 
which is spent on material expenses and by parti-~ 
cipation in the organs of social insurance they 
control the means provided for the social and 
health care of the workers and clerks. Through 
producers’ assemblies and the other organs of the 
People’s Committee the workers have a direct 
influence on the general investment policy as well 
as on the implementation of the budget and social 
plans. 

The self -government of the citizens in the 
commune is effected through a distinct form of 
direct participation in other aspects of the social 
life of the commune. These are: education, health, 
social protection, social insurance, science, culture 
and art, control of housing construction etc. In 
fact, the citizens of every commune participate 
directly in the work of the establishments which 


have independent status which are found within 
the above mentioned spheres of social activity. 
Little by littly, all these establishments by the 
practice of workers’ self-government and the new 
system of communal self,government are getting 
new regimes which no longer place them under 
state administration. They have their own organs 
of self-government to which members are alected 
directly or are nominated by citizens delegated 
from the ranks of public social workers. One 
section of the members are representatives from 
the workers’ collectives in the establishments 
themselves. 

In the organs of government of these esta- 
blishments are included some tens of thousands 
of citizens of different professions, sex and age. 
This participation is as fallows: 
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Establishments Re d Women | Youth 
SCNGCOIR « ¢ «© + » & © & 12 763 859 88 
Hospitals «+4 « « » # & »* 975 126 29 
Cultural — artistic inst. . . 805 
High schools . « « « » w 4 137 185 61 
Social institutions . ... . 477 | 120 44 
centers for social SNCS 427 | ai 25 


These organs which have various different 
names (committees, executive councils and so on) 
assist in carrying out the work of the establi- 
shments in the interests of all their beneficiaries 
in order to preserve the fundamental rights and 
interests of the citizens and the same time to 
secure the general interests of all. The citizens, 
by becoming holders of public office, are directly 
interested in the efficient conduct of the establi- 
shments’ work and help in the effective develop- 
ment of the policy and work of these establi- 
shments. 


Some of these establishments have indepen- 
dent finances (hospitals) and others work on 
a budget from the People’s Committee in either 
case Peoples’ Committee have no. special right 
in, relation to them other than that of super- 
vising their legality. A series of socio-political 
organisations operate inside the communal area 
as for example the Communist League of Jugosla- 
via, the Socialist Alliance of Working People, the 
syndicates, the Youth and Womens’ organisations 
and the technical and other associations of the ci- 
tizens too. Side by side with these exist a series of 
vertically linked organisations within the economy ; 
the Chambers, active collectives unions and so on. 
This entire system of organisation operates actively 
and helps to effect the democratic mechanism of 
the commune with the increasing direct participa- 
tion of all the citizens in controling the concerns of 
communal living. But these organisations have an 
especial role in implementing the connection bet- 
ween the citizens, via the commune, the funda- 
mental social cell, with the wider unit — the 
National Republic within the Federation. 

All the forms of social self-government within 
the commune operate in the direction of imple- 
menting the basic laws, social planning and the 
regulations of the higher state organs with the 
decions of the Peoples’ Committees without a hie- 
rachy and administrative centalisation. On their 
part, the citizens participate actively in every 
organ of government inside the commune’s socal 
life, they help to build social solidarity and they 
humanise relations of man to each other. The Yu- 
goslav system of communal self-government pro- 
vides the fundamental prior-condition that ,,De- 
mocracy be from all and for all“. | 

Today every tenth citizen of Macedonia takes 
part in the organs of self-government and so, in 
the solution of the basic problems of the life and 
work of the districts and departments. The citizen 
expansion throughout the country have helped 
our citizens to become daily freer and more active 
becomes a public functionary and brings great 
responsibility to the solution of affairs. The im- 
provement and the general economic and cultural 
socialist citizens in an independent country in 
which new human relationships are creating a real 
foundation for the strengthened unity and inte- 
grity of our socialist community. | 


A peach harvest, Ochrid 


B. Drnkov: 


hrough the centuries the little river 
Lipkovka murmured among the giant 
stones, knowing how to form an occa- 
sional weary landscape. In the days 
when the land thirsted for freshening 
moisture the fields were chequered with cracks 
and wilting heads of corn and other crops, when 
it came the water drenched the fields and carried 
all before it. 

Lipkovka was never alone. There were simi- 
lar rivers in the Stip valley and at TikveS and 
too many other places. The peasant was often left 
with his arms flung to heaven, powerless before 
tide or blast. 


So it continued while human arms were un- 
willing to stem the flood, when men, instead of 
raising their arms, stopped the path of these rivers 
with high reinforced concrete dams and made la- 
kes from which great batteries of guns sprinkle 
water over our native fields. 

Therefore, in the very year of its birth, the 
working people of village and town built the 
Lipkovka irrigation system and many others like 
it. The countryside was reconstituted with a new 
appearance and substance. 

By the recent federal law alone 135 thou- 
sand hectares have been covered in a plan for 
financing the amelioration of the soil of Macedo- 
nia, the Federation will take part with a contri- 
bution of 31.5 milliard dinars. With this and other 
agricultural measures which are carried out spee- 
dily and according to plan suitable conditions for 
a more rapid and consistent grawth of the na- 
tional income are estalished without the year by 
year fluctuations so well-known. Taken together 
this represents a revolution not only for the coun- 
tryside and agriculture but for the entire social] 
and economic development of the republic. 

With the hydro systems built up to date in 
Macedonia over 14,200 hectares of new workable 
land surface is irrigated but with the construction 
of further new water systems this number will 
be successively increased till at the end of 1968 
it will be possible to irrigate 70,180 hectares and 
the drainage of 65,717 hectares more will have 
been effected. This measure will certainly permit 
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the planting of fresh orchards and rasberry pla- 
natations so that the land is put to active use at 
the same time that erosion is Prevented. 

Such initiative has produced fairly noticeable 
results, especially in the region of Kumanovo 
where a surface of 1,031 hectares was put to use. 
On the eroded surfaces, sown with esparzetta in 
the Lipkovka area a profit of 289,500 din per 
hectare is made. It is aslo expected that in the 
future for the construction of smaller dams which 
do not require great expenditure on their building 
there will be a more serious engagement of the 
farms and the irrigation establishments in the 
communes. 


It is clear that considerable changes have co- 
me about in the areas where the construction of 
irrigation schemes has been carried out. With the 
cooperation of individual producers the combines 
of the Lipkovka commune succeeded in re-grou- 
ping the land and forming in this way over 150 
complete blocks from eight thousand odd Parcels 
of land. The production of better type corn varie- 
ties has been organised. This is on an area of 
about five hundred hectares of warked surface 
soil which together with the surfaces carrying 
hybrid maize and some other crops totals more 
than two thirds of the entire surface area which 
has up to now been included in the improvement 
scheme. 

Only six old, worn out and amortizised trac- 
tors were inherited from pre-war agriculture — a 
symbol of mechanisation in this field. Five years 
ago about four hundred tractors worked in the 
fields. In 1960 there were more than 2,500 and the 
number is constantly increasing . Parallel with 
the number of tractors that of trailers and com- 
binations is growing up. 

Selected seed and artificial fertilizer are being 
more widely used. During the economic year 
1958-59 about 50,000 tons of fertilizer was used 
and in the year 1959-60 about 70,000 tons. 

During the last five years a new worked 
surface of 78,000 hectares has been obtained. Many 
important changes in the structure of the worked 


Scoring poppy heads. 


Irrigation Cystem, The Lipkovo accumulation lake, District of Kumanovo 


Automatic Sprinklers on the fields, Kumanovo 
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land have been made as con- 
cerns those areas under inten- 
sive cultivation. The surface 
under orchard was increased 
from nine to 17,000 hectares, 
under grapevines from fifteen 
to 25,000 hectares, under mar- 
ket-gardening from 25,000 hec- 
tares to 40,000 and under in- 
dustrial crops from 32,090 to 
55,000 and of cattle food from 
sixteen to 25,000 hectares. 


The 583 collectives which 
existed in Macedonia five 
years ago have today grown to 
628. More than 68 per cent of 
the rural households are in the 
collectives and the percentage 
of the peasants who cooperate 
with the collectives is increa- 
sing all the time. 


A wooden plough — a rarely seen 
view in Macedonian fields 


Mechanisation is taking its place 
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Big crops — the result of efforts to date 


In the rice fields round Koéani 


In the Republic of Macedonia there are now 
ninety-five agricultural farms with about 30,000 
hectares of worked surface In 1957 the agri- 
cultural farms realised twice as great yeilds 
the republic’s average and play an important 
role as producers of considerable and sheap mar- 
ketable surpluses. The 1959—60 year was for 
the farms a year of achieving many records 
in produce per hectare: over 120,000 k- sugar beet 
per h., 2,519 k. cotton per h over 6,000 k. corn per 
h. and over 16,000 k. maize Per h. were obtained. 

A great number of people are included in the 
selfmanagement system of the collective organi- 
sations. Thus for example, from the total number 
of members in the collective councils are elected 
16 per cent of the members and a further 955 per 
cent from the workers who are actually employed 
in the various sectors of the. collectives. This 


means that every second worker is elected to the, 


collectives’ councils. 

The soil becomes richer. The unceasing pro- 
cess of investiment and the steps taken for the 
socialist transformation of the rural economy per- 
mits the regular growth of the economy in ge- 
neral. Steps have been taken for large-scale to- 
bacco growing to develop economically inactive 
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areas. In the last three years for example in the 
ten most undeveloped regions the surface under 
tobacco has been increased from 2,256 to 4,552 
hectares. | 

The fact that industrial crops and esPecially 
tobacco have a very important position in the 
building up of general production and our 
exports points to future possibilities of obtaining 
even more and larger yields. Because of this the 
total present tobacco production is near the 
amount forecast in the prospective plan till 1961. 

Parallel with tobacco, attention is paid to 
other industrial croPs: to cotton, silk, rice which 
together embrace a surface area of over 52,000 
hectares. | | 


About 840,000 hectares of the land surface of 
Macedonia is under mountain and valley pastu- 
rage; of this 88 per cent is common property. Mo- 
re than 500.000 merino sheep supply the woolen 
industry with the well-known merino wool. On 
the other hand the collectives are the main agents 
in getting more producive cows- There are about 
15,000 head of cattle now and that number is con- 


stantly increasing through crossing or purchase. 


The prospects in this area are clear: in the 
near future wool production should totals 2,500 


ton per year compared with the total of 1,800 up 
to now, and the production of milk should be in- 
creased to about 2,000,000 litres. 

In modern Macedonia four hundred villages 
with over fifty per cent of the rural households 
have electricity but before the war there were 
none. 554 new schools have been built, waterpipes 
and other communal projects have been under- 
taken. 

Judging by its way of life the village becomes 
more and more like the town. From the 25,650 
hew houses built from serviceable materials, we 
come to the conclusion that every sixth rural hou- 
sehold has built a house. In these rural houses 
there are more than 12,000 radio sets since the 
war. Health centres and clinics exist in almost 
every region. 

Further investments in agriculture and the 
qualifying of more and more expert cadres, there 
are now four thousand qualified workers and we 
need many more, the use of modern agrotechnics 
and mechanisation and most of all the further de- 
velopment of the workers’ general self-government 
will change the face of our countryside still more. 
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Flocks of sheep on the rich pastures of Bistra 


In the south of Macedonia the silk-worm is cultivated 
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A part of the University Clinic, Skopje 


CARE FOR THE PEOPLE 


efore the war only nine hospitals with 

only 864 hospital beds, and 41 poly- 

clinics and smaller outpatient clinics 

served the Macedonian population. 

This highly inadequate situation began 
to improve immediately following the Liberation. 
The existing medical institutions have been com- 
plemented with the necessary instruments, apPa- 
ratus, etc., their medical personnel enlarged, and 
their premises readapted. New medical institu- 
tions have been built and equipped. Newly-for- 
med schools for assistant medical personnel and 
the School of Medecine founded at Skopje Uni- 
versity have helped supPly new medical person- 
nel and give further instruction to the existing 
personnel. To instruct the general masses of pe- 
ople in proper hygiene was one of the most ur- 
gent tasks immediately following the Liberation 
and has been conducted by medical personnel in 
its daily practice. The social and political organi- 
pations have given wholehearted supPort to this 
educational activity. As the result of persistent 
efforts made by our people and the maiterial aid 
granted by the whole community, the situation 
in our health service has considerably improved. 


Thus, in 1959 the number of hospital beds rea- 
ched the figure of 5,718, while the number of 
public medical institutions, such as polyclinics 
and outpatient clinics has increased to 321 medi- 
cal units. These units are organized into 17 health 
centers and 55 outpatient medical stations. Eight 
Institutes of Hygiene were formed throughout the 
Republic in 1959; they have been staffed and 
equiPped so as to satisfy the present normal needs 
of the population. Today we have 40 hospitals 
which have been provided with the various pro- 
perly equipped specialistic wards, the qualifed 
medical personal and modern equipment nece- 
ssary for normal operation of any hosPital. The 
community has so far invested 4,799 milion di- 
nars in building new medical facilities and in 
adapting the existing facilities for health service 
purposes. 

The highly unfavourable ratio between the 
number of medical personnnel and that of the to- 
tal population reflects the general inadequacy of 
the prewar health service. That service was neit- 
her able to act swiftly upon the health problems 
of the population, nor to cope efficiently with 
ePidemics and individual cases of illness. One 


doctor to every ten thousand persons could not 
possibly have examined or attended properly 
each individual patient, even if he worked round 
the chock. Furthermore, more or less the same 
situation existed in relation to the assistant medi- 
cal personnel. 


Immediately after the Liberation, a number 
of medical secondary schools (i. e., for nurses, la- 
boratory technicians, etc.) were formed in vari- 
ous Macedonian towns. Since then, they have 
been training the assistant medical personnel nee- 
ded to do the more elementary work, a type of 
work, although important, badly neglected in the 
past. Moreover, the general health conditions of 


the population which had lived through Warld 


War II was poor and awaited imProvement. Five 
medical schools for assistant personnel were ope- 
ned in the Republic and the most urgent needs 
for this type of personnel have begun to be met- 
Some 4,200 of such personnel have been so far 
trained in these schools, and 1,262 more are now 
being trained. They have already entered, or 
will sonn enter the health service; some of them 
will continue their training at the University. 
For the first time in the history of our nation 
a School of Medecine was founded in the Repu- 
blic’s capital Skopje in 1947. Over 600 various 


medical specialists have so far graduated from 
this School. More than 1,200 additional students 
of medecine are now being trained. In each of 
the last three academic years, sixty to seventy 
new doctors of medecine have graduated from 
this School. That is a very significant contribu- 
tion to the satisfaction of our needs for highly- 
qualified medical personnel. Apart from the re- 
gular training of medical students, the SkoPje 
University School of Medecine enables hundreds 
of young doctors to specialize in specific medical 
fields in the country and abroad. 

Together with the introduction of the com- 
munal system of government in Yugoslavia, a 
decentralization of the health service was also 
carried out. Today, every commune has its own 
health center and other medical institutions. The- 
se facilities enable the populaton of the commu- 
ne to exercise their right to health protection. 
The latest development in our health service is 
the trend (appropriate measures have already 
been taken to this end) to bring the network of 
health institutions in closer contact with the 
groups of insured peoPle that they serve. This has 
been primarily done in order to establish the ne- 
cessary and indispensable close contact between 
the general practitioner and the patient. Such 
contact should help the general practitioner, who 
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now attends only a definite number of regular 
patients, study in greater detail the individual 
physical, mental and social conditions of each 
patient. He is consequently more efficient in ma- 
king his diagnosis, and when necessary, immedia- 
tely sending the Patient to be examined by spe- 
cialists. This will certainly result in a _ steady 
improvement of the general conditions of health 
of the population, as well as in the prevention 
of deseases when only the very first symptoms 
are apparent. 

The increased number of properly — staffed 
and equipped hosPitals now provide hospital care 
for an ever growing number of patients. One out 
of every fifteen citizens today is given health 
protection and medical care by the existing me- 
dical institutions. Before the war, such care could 
have been provided for one in every seventy citi- 
hens, only: 

Expectant women and mothers of newborn 
infants are entitled to special privileges provided 
by the community as recognition of their state of 
motherhood. Thus, every employen pregnant 
woman is entitled to one hundred and five days 
of leave with full pay; the six months following 
childbirth she works only half-time. This is to 


help her recover and give the best posible care 
o the newly-born baby. Also a certain sum is 
allotted to her for the purchase of a layette. 


The number of institutions which systemati- 
cally and exclusively devote their activities to 
maternity and child welfare is constantly incre- 
asing. Before the war, the maternity and pedia- 
tric wards of the hospitals in Macedonia had only 
about fifty beds. In 1959, these hospital wards had 
1040 beds. The peasant mothers who before the 
war used to bear children under very poor hygi- 
enic conditions and with the help of unskilled 
midwives, now in most cases give birth to their 
babies under he control of obstetricians and gyne- 
cologists and, of course, in proper hygienic con- 
ditions. The foundation of the Center for Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare meant a big step forwards 
in organizing the systematic specialization of me- 
dical Personnel in this field. This Center has also 
helped improve the system of hygiene education 
among women, especially among young women 
in rural areas. Today every general hospital in 
the Macedonian towns includes maternity and pe- 
diatric wards where women can easily consult ap- 
propriate specialists and exercise their right to 
health protection. 
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The everyday contrast of Macedonian towns 
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A TOWN WITH THREE NAMES 


n the records of chronicers and geo- 

graPhers one can find short informati- 

ve passages like the following one: 

»okopje spreads out on both banks of 

the Vardar River at 21°27’ East of 
Greenwich, at a latitude of 42° North, and at an 
latitude of 245 meters above sea-level“. 

A more recent chronicher would generally 
add: 

,..At is the economic and cultural center of 
the People’s Republic of Macedonia“. 

But, this town of ours has had a long and 
stormy history. The centuries have registered 
many an encounter along the banks of the Vardar 
River. Many different peoples have left traces 
upon this ,,Balkan Bridge“ which separates two 
civilizations. These traces are still to be found 
open and above ground or underneath it, in and 
around Skopje — this town with three names — 
which with the passing centuries moved from 
place to place like a human being... 

Like human beings, towns are born, pass 
through their childhood to maturity. Sometimes, 
again like humans, they suddenly die... from 
a natural cause... or, by human hand... 


And, this town of ours has marched along 
with the centuries and the storms blowing over 
the Vardar River Valleys with passing civiliza- 
tions and events; with the dusty Greek phalanxes 
and with the Roman centurions; with the fierce 
Asiatic horsemen and with all the other armies 
and peoples who at crucial moments of history 
fought to dominate this strategic passage. Skopje 
has lived with those who conquered and with 
those who were conquered, it has lived beside 
their broken spear and helmets... 

And this town, where in bygone centuries, 
bloody and bloodless sacrifices had been offered 
to Dardanian, Greek and Roman gods, to the 
Prophet of Allah or to the Bethlehem Trinity, 
also had its birth, childhood and maturity. Thro- 
ugh these vast periods of time, the town, from 
the Dardanian an Roman Scupi, became the Ot- 
toman Uskiib and finally present-day Skopje. 

Consequently, wherever one might choose to 
dig, under a thin crust of soil, rusty remnats 
may be found, evidence of these who have passed 
through here: and disappeared in clouds of dust 
down the Valley of the ancient Axius, the pre- 
sent-day Vardar. 


The Stone Bridge, Skopje 


Try to imagine such a picture: three travel- 
ling strangers meet near the Roman Aqueduct, 
just outside present-day Skopje. One of them is 
a Dardanian shepherd, the other is Roman chief 
centurion, while the third is an Asiatic horseman. 
All three are bewilderedly looking for something: 
a flock of sheep... a lost pair of oxen... a routed 
legion... or a pashalik lost for ever. What disap- 
pointment all three would feel at the disappea- 
rance of their familiar surroundings, how petri- 
fied they would be if they could see all that has 
sprung up in the triangle formed by the Vardar 
and Lepenec Rivers! 

But all that is in the past, the ancient past. 
In 518 A. D. a terrible earthquake wiped Scupi 
from the face of the earth. Usktib ended its march 
through the centuries on the left bank of this 
great river, and there it gradually fades away 
along with its patinated minarets. 

And on the opposite bank, this town of ours, 
which hastens to overtake and compensate for 
everything it had missed in the stream of centu- 
ries, has already engraved the symbols of a new 
and happier age. 

Skopje’s population has grown in a decade 
and a half from 80 thousand to 180—190 tho- 
usand. It is a town of modern boulevards, quays, 
parks and squares, of tall factory chimneys and 
tall buildings. Its present-day vertical lines do- 
minate the ancient minarets eaten away by time. 
Skopje is the symbol of a new age which has only 
recently left its cradle. 
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One of Skopje’s characteristics today is that 
it is a town of the younger generation. Forty 
thousand school children, students and young 
workers are being educated in its schools and 
University. This means that attending Skopje’s 
educational institutions are as many young people 
as made up half of the town’s total population 
on November 13, 1944, the date of Skopje’s Libe- 
ration. Thus, Skopje is a town of schools, Uni- 
versity colleges, libraries, reading-rooms and mu- 
seums... 

Climb the Vodno Hill overlooking Skopje. In 
front of you, along both banks of the tamed river, 
sunk amidst exuberant green vegetation lies 
Skopje. Fefore your eyes Skopje displays its new 
boulevards and newly-traced streets... And far- 
ther down the suburbs, Skopje seems to timidly 
change its old rags and adorn itself with new attire 
according to the latest ,townplanning design“... 


The halls of the seven Skopje University 
Colleges swarm with students who have flown 
there like bees on the wings of youth from all 
parts of Macedonia and from the other Republics 
of Yugoslavia to seek the nectar of wisdom. 


Some 2,500 young medical doctors, engineers, 
agronomists, foresters, lawyers, high school tea- 
chers and other university-educated specialists 
have so far graduated from this young University. 

And during these fifteen years, many former 
pupils have returned to the school desks now 
as instructors and teachers, and many of the first 
postwar university students have returned to 
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Skopje’s changing face 


Skopje — new prospects by the Vardar 


their colleges now as lecturers and professors, 
already with doctor’s degrees and other scientific 
research work to their accounts. 

Skopje is also a town of workers, many of 
whom were until quite recently peasants and 
farm laborers. It is to a large extent a town of 
those who have exchanged a pair of oxen and a 
plough for a factory machine, and their colorful 
national costumes for workers’ overalls. Their 
wives have already adopted the external polish 
which is the first thing to impress the newcomer 
in a large town, and now, working behind machi- 
nes in the textile and garment industries, as sa- 
leswomen and cashiers in shops and in many 
other jobs, learn new urban ways of life. Their 
chaldren gradually forget the mountains and the 
meadows of their rural homes and in the high 
schools, vocational schools and university colleges 
prepare themselves for new jobs to be fullfiled 
in this new environment and life in a large town. 

This town on the Vardar also has its sta- 
tistical biography. Here are some of the facts and 
figures which comprise this biography. 

In 1959 Skopje’s economy produced a gross 
national product valued at 38 billion dinars. The 
national income in the same year amounted to 15 
billion. Employment reached the figure of 44 
thousands workers and employees. In the period 
ending with 1957, some 30 billion dinars were 
invested in the construction of new productive 
facilities. In Skopje and its immediate vicinity 26 
industrial plants have been built since the Libe- 
ration. The total industrial production, compared 
to that of 1939, has risen six times. 


Particular progress has been made in the 
fields of education, culture and health protection. 


The New Skopje 


Today, all eligible children attend the elemen- 
tary eight-grade schools. Several thousand boys 
and girls attend the various secondary vocational 
schools, while ten thousand students are being 
educated in the seven Skopje University Colleges. 
In addition, three schools of higher learning, fif- 
teen scientific institutes, eight museums, three 
dramatic theaters, an opera and a ballet com- 
pany, several newspaper and publishing houses, 
and a radio broadcasting station exist in Skopje 
today. Also, we should not omit the seven public 
libraries, a great many reading-rooms, the people’s 
and workers’ universities and other similar insti- 
tutions. More than one billion dinars have been 
so far invested for health protection purposes in 
Skopje. Modern hospitals, polyclinics and medical 
advice centers have been mainly built with this 
investment. 

It is because of all this, because of all that 
this town means to us which, as the centuries 
passed, left its cradle and experienced such ditf- 
ficult days in its childhood. It is only today, in its 
maturity, that Skopje marches speedily towards 
happier days. And thus it will continue — its ver- 
tical lines and ever growing population of 200 
thousand as symbols of constant progress. 

And Skopje will remain on the banks of 
this river as a flagstaff of a nation which with 
new, so far unprecedented spontaneous zeal ha- 
stens to open new pages of its own history. 

And the water under its bridges will con- 
tinue to murmur discretly and both separate und 
unite symbolically two worlds — one which ter- 
minated its journey on the left bank, and the 
other, which, just born, grows and vitally booms 
on the opposite bank. 
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Detail from the famous iconostasis in St. Spas 


THE FLORISHING OF 


here were only three 
scientific centres in 
Macedonia in 1945. 
In Macedonia today 
there are thirty-se- 
ven scientific establishments in 
which about 900 assistants are 
employed in scientific research. 


The activity in the field of 
scientific research throughout 
Macedonia exists as an illustra- 
tion more of the worth and span 
of contemporary life here. At 
these thirty-seven scientific es- 
tablishments experts are enga- 
ged in problems ranging from 
the testing of materials to the 
uses of atomic energy for pea- 
ceful purposes. 

Mainly specialised scientific 
establishments with a large 
number of expert young assi- 
stants are employed in scienti- 
fic research work in Macedonia. 

One such establishment is the 
Institute of National History of 
Macedonia founded in Skopje 
in 1948. 


The Institute of Macedonian 
National History is today a 
scientific institution with about 
sixty collaborators which is 


known throughout the country 
and even abroad. Confirmation 
of its status came through its 
editions of its scientific publi- 
cations which are sent abroad 
to about eighty different insti- 
tutes, universities and libraries 
as well as to the sixty-five pa- 
ralles institutes in this country. 
The interest in publications of 
the Institute of Macedonian Na- 
tional History grows intensively 
while the number of well- 
known scientific workers and 
establishments that are intere- 
sted in the scientific activities 
of this important establishment 
is steadily expanding. 

The range of the scientific 
ectivity in which the sixty sci- 
entific collaborators are enga- 
ged is wide and signifiant. It 
ocillates between four points of 
the institutes activities. Those 
experts who are in the field of 
historical science are engaged 
in the study of the most recent 
pericd of our history, in espe- 
cial with the Struggle for Na- 
tional Liberation and with the 
period of the national liberati- 


on movement in Macedonia 
from 1850—1912., with the Tur- 


SCIENCE 


The Maenad of Tetovo 
(The Archelogical Mu- 
seum, Skopje) 


kish period from the fifteenth 
century onward and with the 
question of the minorities. The 
essistants of the Institute of 
Macedonian National History 
formed a scientific view on the- 
se problems on the basis of so- 
urce materials which include 
material from the social, politi- 
cal, cultural and economic hi- 
story of Macedonia. 

The fact that conditioned the 
establishment in our time of 
this, for the Macedonian peop- 
le, so important scientific es- 
tablishment is more than appa- 
rent. | 

The greater number of the 
sixty collaborators from the In- 
stitute of Macedonian National 
History have submitted the pe- 
riod of our most recent history 
that is from about 1830 till to- 
day so sentiny. The period of 
the Struggle for National Li- 
beration and the national libe- 
ration movement is treated on 
a basis of extensive archival 
documentation in this country 
and abroad as well as by the 
compilation of bibliographies on 
various topics. Scientific results 
have been remarkable. The In- 
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stitute of Macedonian National 
History has up to now issued 
forty-two publications most of 
which have made clearer the 
abovementioned periods of our 
history from the viewpoint of 
social history. 

For the study of history the 
Institute of Macedonian Natio- 
nal History has a large number 
of assistants, socio-political wor- 
kers, and in addition experts in 
the Law, Economics and Phi- 
losophy faculties in Skopje. Se- 
perate scientific groups have 
studied the question of the for- 
mation and operation of the na- 
tional liberation councils during 
the struggle for national libe- 
ration. Other groups are analy- 
sing the economic situation of 
Macedonia during the Occupa- 
tion and at the moment the war 
began and added to that the cul- 
tural and educational activity 
of the units during the struggle 
together with other events in 
our recent past. 

By such scientific activities 
the Institute of National Histo- 
ry has already given to the pu- 
blic a number of supplements 
which have thrown light on 
respective stages of our recent 
past. But in fact the Institute 
of Macedonian National Histo- 
ry is an institute which is only 
now preparing its finest crop. 

Let it be said that there is no 
technico-scientific area which 
hasn’t had its place in the re- 
searches of Macedonian ex- 
perts. 

Science which conducts itself 
in relation to a decade and a 
half has pierced a great num- 
ber of secrets in mathematical, 
technical, chilological, medical, 
agronomical and other sciences. 
An even bigger success of our 
youthful science is represented 
by the fact that it has built up 
a fair body of young assistants 
who through the principal fea- 
tures of Science — patience and 
perseverance — see a way to 
the more efficacious discovery 
of clues which will reveal many 
secrets. 

Only in the last four years 
over fourty scientific workers 
received the title of doctor of 
science through such steps to- 
wards the scientific unknown 
in Macedonia. During this pe- 
riod twentyfive assistants took 
doctorates at the University of 
Skopje. Most of the themes of 


At one of the laboratories of the Institute for 
Materials, Skopje 


the Examination of 


Tests at the Nuclear Energy for Medical Purposes Centre, Skopje 


these doctorates are on up to 
date subjects of the biological, 
agricultural and forestry scien- 
ces. With their doctoral theses 
and many dissertations Mace- 
donian experts are engaging in 
all the divisions of science and 
technics, 

There is a fair amount of ac- 
tivity in contemporary Mace- 
donia in the region of techno- 
mathematical science. The dean 
of he Faculty of Pure Mathe- 
matics at Skopje has been oc- 
cupied for some time with sci- 
entific work on the theme: ,,The 
Solution of Differential Equa- 
tions“. Macedonian experts ac- 
tivities in connection with this 
and oher themes in the field of 
the mathematical sciences have 
been printed in a large number 
of well-known scientific publi- 
cations for example those of the 
Indian, Parisian and Belgian 
academies of science. 


Of many technical sciences, a 
constant research activity in 
Macedonia is that carried out 
in the realm of geo-mechanics 
— the science of investigating 
materials. 

At the institute for investiga- 
tion of materials in Skopje the 
chemical properties of seperate 


and combined materials are 
analysed scientifically. The in- 
stitute of geo-mechanics in 
Skopje’s technical faculty with 
the aid extreemly sensitive in- 
struments examines dampness, 
porousness and other features 
of the soil all of which are es- 
sential in modern construction 
work. Numerous scientific la- 
bours are recorded in the arc- 
hives of the Technical Faculty, 
Skopje, as, for example, that of 
engineer Jordan Miladinov on 
the use of conoi dskins in con- 
temporary building construc- 
tion. 

The Macedonian Irrigation 
Institute works wery actively 
in co-operation with other es- 
tablishments and has carried 
out the planning of scientifical- 
ly based irrigation for Polog, 
the plain of Skopje, Pelagonija, 
Povardarjeto, the plain of Ku- 
manovo and Stip as well as ot- 
her areas. Thanks to this the 
whole of Macedonia will soon 
be incorporated in a_ general 
analysis of its needs and possi- 
bilities for irrigation. 

The Geological Institute is 
one of the oldest scientific es- 
tablishments in Macedonia, but 
its activity in the scientific field 


began only after the liberation 
of the country. The major sci- 
entific field began only after 
the liberation of the country. 
The major scientific project u- 
pon which this establishment is 
engaged is a geological chart of 
Macedonia. Until 1945 Macedo- 
nia remained completely un- 
charted — geologically. Today 
fifty per cent of Macedonia’s 
territory has been geologically 
charted. This chart incorporates 
details of formations, the tech- 
tonics of the terrain and furt- 
her data. It has revealed the 
positions of rich mining depo- 
sits. Scientific research work 
has disclosed that 76,000,000 
tons of mining coal are situated 
in the Negotino and Oslomej- 
Kicevo regions. Though still in- 
complete the chart shows the 


existence of big iron deposits. 


The exploratory work in the 
area has revealed over 100,000- 
000 tons of reserves. Tajmiste- 
Kicevo and Demir Hisar are at 
present regarded as the biggest 
pools of iron deposits. 


The total industrial develop- 
ment of Macedonia till now has 
been accompanied by extensive 
scientific exploration. To this 
end seperate scientific establi- 
shments have been founded for 
example ,,The Institute for Sci- 
entific Research in Industry“ 
and the ,,Institute for Produc- 
tivity“. 

The achievements in the fi- 
eld scientific agronomy have 
been enormous. During the last 
twelve years Macedonia has 
produced more than 350 new 
agricultural engineers and abo- 
ut 200 forestry engineers. There 
are twenty with doctoral theses 
and twenty-two with disserta- 
tions among these experts. The 
efforts of these and many other 
agricultural experts in Macedo- 
nia are inspired by the wish 
that agriculture should follow 
modern trends. The achieve- 
ments of the scientific establi- 
shments occupied on this pro- 
blem speak for the same desire. 


A separate scientific establi- 
shment is concerned with the 
problems of stock-farming in 
Macedonia. The Institute has 
established the method by 
which the cross-breeding of 
sheep should be carried out in 
order to obtain a Macedonian 
merino-type sheep. This Mace- 
donian merino-type would have 


these characteristics: resistance 
to our soil and climatic conditi- 
ons and important features in 
the way of yield and quality of 
wool. 

Scientific research work in 
agronomy covers a wide area. 
It embraces all the complex 
problems of modern agricultu- 
re. Certain of our experts are 
engaged on the scientific appli- 
cation of arti ficial fertilizers. 
Further, the scientific establi- 
shments have produced new 
high yield varieties of rice and 
potatoes as well as other cultu- 
res. 

In the fields of the biological 
and medical sciences in Mace- 
donia there is also an amount 
of fairly productive activity 
which dates from exactly fifte- 
en years ago. 

The achievements of the nu- 
merous assistants at the hydro- 
biological institute at Ohrid are 
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Chemical! analysis of Accumulation 
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The Publications of the National History Institute 


considered as the biggest suc- 
cess in the realm of the biolo- 
gical sciences. This scientific 
establishment as whose leader 
is found Sinisa Stankovic an 
authoritative name in Yugoslav 
science, has succeeded in unfol- 
ding the long-held secrets of 
Lake Ohrid. The scientific assi- 
stants at the institute have fo- 
und out the fauna of Lake Oh- 
rid in detail — its phytoplanc- 
ton, zooplancton and world of 
bacterii existng in this great 
lake which has been here since 
the Ice Age of our planet. 


Those assistants concerned 
with medical science are mainly 
employed in pressing modern 
problems. 


In their varied medical ana- 
lyses the experts operate in the 
most up. to. date laboratories 
with super-sonic apparatus and 
other modern equipment. The 
Institute of Chemistry, Skopje, 
with the aid of super sonic equ- 
ipment is solving problems of 
chemical kinetics and so on. 

The range of medical science 
includes physiology, the testing 
of the mineral waters of Ma- 
cedonia the determination of 
the human physiological norms 
in our atmosphere etc. Medical 
experts have diagnosed and a- 
nalysed a large number of di- 
seases peculiar to certain areas 
of Macedonia. For nearly tho 


years now scientific study in 
the area of medicine has been 
carried out with the assistance 
of atomic medicine. Radio-acti- 
ve pisotopes have begun the 
discovery of unseen processes. 


Achievement in the realm of 
science during the last fifteen 
years in Macedonia has been 
considerable. But scientific pro- 
gress is always creative work. 
Exactly because of this the gre- 
atest value of the scientific re- 
sults attained is comprised in 
the fact that they will lead to 
new scientific work and a new 
scientific outlook on our future 


prosperity. 
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BLAZE KONESKI, writer, Professor of the University of Skopje. 


THE MACEDONIAN LITERARY LANGUAGE 


| ntil the last century Church Slovene 
: dominated Macedonian literacy. This, 

the first slavonic literary language, in 

its oldest variant had been formed 

even before the ninth century on the 
basis of the Thessalonica Macedonian dialect. The 
long period of Turkish occupation prevented any 
further significant cultural progress so that Slav 
literacy in Macedonia hardly kept itself up and 
consisted chiefly in copying medieval literary 
material. 

But, all the same, the 19th century brought 
notable results in the cultural progress of the 
Macedonian people. Even at the beginning of the 
century the first books were appearing (Joachim 
Kréovski and Kiril Pejéinovic) written with the 
popular tongue as their basis. Their publication 
doesn’t signify that the consciousness of the 
need for to create a single Macedonian literary 
language had ripened. They were merely the 
first attempt to supply the ordinary man’s incre- 
asing need for something to be given him which 
was understandable. In the first half of the last 
century the Macedonian popular speech forms 
came into literary use in the role of a ,,low-style“ 
as contrasted with the Church Slovene which 
conducted its services in a ,higher“ spiritual 
sphere. Purely elementary eduction, like the li- 
terature itself, still had an ecclesiastical character. 

This position was changed quickly. Litera- 
ture with a bourgeois bias appeared during the 
sixties of the last century (Konstantin Miladinov, 
Rajko Ginzifov, Gligor Prli¢ev) though it was 
modest both in range and success. An interest 
in collecting the rich inheritance of Macedonian 
folklore began, while, in the same time, even a 
little earlier, an increased number of urban scho- 
ols were opened. These were supported by con- 
tributions from the people themselves and con- 
troled by elected Christian parish councils. Slav 
feeling grew stronger among the people and ope- 
ned the way for wider Slav cultural influences 
in Macedonia which until this time had been un- 
der the direction of the Greek Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. 


During this period two fundamental views 
on the creation of a literary language found ex- 
pression in the then forming Macedonian cultu- 
ral milieu. The first of these consisted in pro- 
posing a combined Bulgar-Macedonian literary 
language so that there should be an equal number 
of Macedonian and Bulgarian elements. The so- 


cial background of this idea was the aim to 
unite the whole Slav population within the Tur- 
kish Empire in a struggle against the domination 
of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, since the 
people in Bulgaria, as well as those in Macedo- 
nia, lived under difficult conditions and were, 
therefore, connected by a series of related inte- 
rests. The ultimate aim of this party was the 
creation of a seperate Slavonic ecclesiastical po- 
lity, but, when by decree of the Sultan, the Bul- 
garian Exarchate was founded with its seat in 
Constantinople (1871) and immediately afterward 
some large part of the Macedonian eparchates fell 
into its hands it was made clear that the new 
church polity was conducted along fully centra- 
lised lines without taking into consideration the 
needs and wishes of the Macedonian Christian 
parish councils which had developed as democra- 
tic organs to control church and school affairs. 


Meanwhile on the plane of language the 
Exarchate became the means of confirming the 
use of the Bulgarian literary language in Mace- 
donia so that there was no word said for securing 
some living language compromise. It is under- 
standable that this led to dissatisfaction, accele- 
rated by the fact that the Macedonian tongue 
still had certain literary uses and a certain habit 
of writing in that language existed. The best ex- 
pression of the mood of Macedonia in this res- 
pect in the 60s and 70s of the last century we 
can find in the proposal to publish seperate text- 
books written for Macedonian schools on the 
basis of the colloquial tongue of the Macedonians. 

All this prepared a future for the other view 
in connection with the literary language which 
was expressed during the same period and which 
consisted of the opinion that the Macedonians as 
a separate Slav people ought to create their own 
literary language. Connected with this in the area 
of ecclesiastical affairs is the demand for the re- 
constitution of the independent archbishopric of 
Ohrid. These were the first signs of the process 
of national emancipation — of the Macedonian 
people’s awakening to national self-consciousness. 
The movement was still unable to make a suf- 
ficient swing to attain its aims directly. There 
were numerous historical difficulties in the way, 
among others the economic collapse of the Mace- 
donian bourgeoisie in the 1870 s. and the conti- 
nual emmigration of the Macedonian intelligentsia 
caused by difficult living conditions. But even 
at that time this was a force which had to be kept 
in full view, so that in the 70s Austro-Hungarian 


policy wears aimed at relating the desire for a 
separate archiepiscopate with the conversion of 
the Macedonian population to Uniate Church. In 
the 80s Serbia, trying to expel Bulgarian influence 
from Macedonia, aided the literary activity in 
Macedonian but soon gave up that orientation 
because it was itself afraid of any acceleration 
of Macedonian national feeling. Russian diplo- 
macy turned its attention to the afore-mentioned 
aims of the Macedonian people just a little later. 

The end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth century are occupied by the 
struggle of the Balkan states for predominance 
in Macedonia. As a part of their aspirations Bul- 
garian, Serbian and Greek propaganda wanted 
to extend the use of its literary language among 
the Macedonian people. Except for certain smal- 
ler or larger successes, they were unable to attain 
their goal of attracting wide layers of Macedo- 
nian society into their national units. Their most 
important acheivement in a negative sense was 
the retarding of the process of Macedonian eman- 
cipation and, connected with that the postpone- 
ment, of the construction of a separate literary 
language. 

But it was not so simple to keep this question 
off the books. Peculiarly important in this respect 
is the publication of his book ,,0n Macedonian 
Affairs“ by Krste Misirkov in 1903 because it 
represents a synthesis of the efforts up till then 
to build the Macedonian literary language and 
indicates definitively the road for the certain 
acheivement of that objective. Misirkov, even in 
the language of his book aimed to show 
what the form of this new literary language ought 
to be. In addition to that he examined the subject 
of its popular basis wishing to introduce into 
it the central Macedonian dialects, the structures 
of which are most fully consonant with the ty- 
pical Macedonian language patterns. He raised 
the question of the construction of the literary 
language on that foundation as the most essential 
condition for forming the Macedonian national 
culture unit and as the most effective protection 
against the plans of the Balkan states to divide 
Macedonia. 

In the 30s of this century the literary acti- 
vity in the Macedonian lagnuage was more lively 
than it had ever been before — first and fore- 
most in the field of poetry and folk drama. The 
most emminent figure in Macedonian literature 
during this period is the poet Kosta Racin 
(1909—1933). In this period the Macedonian ton- 
gue was used for practical publicity which almost 
alone was able to expand illegally. The presenta- 
tion of the Macedonian literary language was 
facec with unsurmountable difficulties since the 
Macedonian language was forbidden the right to 
be used in public life. 

The literary activity during the 30s is of 
particularly great importance for the develop- 
ment of the Macedonian literary language. Its 
especially significant achievement was that the 
predominance of the central Macedonian dialect 
was shown, in practice, to be the basis of the 
literary language. The period of the Second World 


War strengthened and extended the achievements 
of the previous decade. It was equally decisive 
in creating Macedonian national solidarity toget- 
her with the definitive formation of the literary 
language. A few years of war in which the Ma- 
cedonian people fought in arms with the other 
Yugoslav peoples against their Facist occupier did 
more in this direction than many former decades. 
It is easily understood that the literary language 
was oddly used in illegal publications during those 
years. The Macedonian partizan units’ role as 
creative language collectives in which people 
from different areas were penetrated by a sense 
of their national linguistic communion ought to 
be mentioned separately. 

Although the literary language was still unin- 
tegrated the basic problem of the first stage of 
its creation-that of its popular foundations had 
found a practical solution. We ought to mention 
as a date of great historical importance for the 
Macedonian people the Second Assembly of 
AVNOJ at Jajce (29th November 1943) where 
Macedonia’s national independence within the 
Yugoslav federation was declared and the First 
Assembly of ASNOM (2nd August 1944) where 
it was decided, among many other matters, to 
make the Macedonian literary language the offi- 
cial language of the Peoples’ Republic of Mace- 
donia. 

The question of the unification of the lite- 
rary language was settled in the very first months 
after the liberation of Macedonia by the work 
of a special commission on Language and Ortho- 
graphy at whose suggestion the Macedonian alp- 
habet (5th May 1944) and orthography (7th June 
1944) were recognised. These acts crowned the 
efforts to construct a Macedonian literary lan- 
guage and opened a new epoch of free growth 
for it. 


The appearance of a new slavonic literary 
language aroused understandable interest thro- 
ughout the world. What most suprises those sla- 
vists who have followed the course of its develop- 
ment is its unusually rapid growth during a pe- 
riod of fifteen years free existence. Due to all 
this, the Macedonian literary language is today, 
in the real sense of the term, a created literary 
language. 


More important than all else is the fact that 
the Macedonian people obtained complete means 
of cultural development which meant the? its 
literary language was immediately employed in 
all the functions of a modern literary language. 
It is clear that among a people, to whom, all the 
means for a modern civilised life are offered, the 
formation of its literary language would develop 
with a far faster tempo than was possible in 
earlier epochs. The Macedonian literary language 
at once became the instruction medium in all 
primary and university teaching; the language 
of belles lettres, the theatre, print, the radio etc. 
The achieved successes of the Macedonian people 
in many areas of economic and cultural life reflect 
directly to the rapid growth of their literary 
language which, on the other hand, is itself 
the most vocal witness of the fundamental chan- 
ges in a people without right until this time. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SKOPJE 


efore the liberation 

of the Macedonian 

People and the cre- 

ation of the People’s 

Republic of Macedo- 
nia, no university existed in 
Skopje. There were only some 
few odd departments attached 
to the Faculty of Philosophy, 
Belgrade. These single chairs 
formed the only centre of hig- 
her learning in the territory of 
Macedonia. After the Liberati- 
on the need to open such cen- 
tres became more and pressing 
since Macedonia, liberated from 
its ancient slavery, began its 
powerful development political- 
ly, economically and culturally. 


The founding of the faculties 
for philosophy, medecine and 
the agriculture and forestry de- 
partment preceded the founda- 
tion of the University of Skop- 
je. The philosophy faculty was 
started in 1946 and was com- 
posed of two sections: histori- 
cal — philological and natural 
science and mathematics. The 
medical faculty and the agri- 
cultural and forestry faculties 
were founded in the following 
year. The first three faculties 
worked and developed up _ to 
1949 as independent higher le- 
arning centres and_ scientific 
establishments for the training 
of cadres in the fields of edu- 
cation, preservation of health, 
agriculture and forestry. 


The university of Skopje was 
founded in April 1949. The ne- 
wly founded university was a 
union of the then existing fa- 
culties. Its fundamental task 
was to co-ordinate and _ assist 
the further development of the 
existing faculties and to attend 
to the formation of new ones. 
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The efforts of the University 
of Skopje to widen the net of 
higher institutes of learning 
were richly assisted by the 
whole Yugoslav community. 
Today, in addition to the abo- 
ve-mentioned faculties and de- 
partments, faculties of econo- 
mics, law, technics and natural 
sciences which has_ seperated 
itself from the philosophy fa- 
culty unit are all operating. The 
technical faculty subdivided 
into archetectonics and con- 
struction sections was founded 
in 1949. In 1960 the electro-me- 
chanical and dental sections 
have been opened on the te- 
chnical and medical faculties. 
The University of Skopje is 
thus made up of seven faculties 
to date. Due to the fact that at 
the agriculture and forestry and 
the medical and technical fa- 
culties too there is a total of 
eight sections, within the pre- 
sent university complex higly- 
qualified experts are trained for 
twelve disciplines. 

The single chairs attached to 
the Philosophy Faculty in Bel- 
grade which operated in Skopje 
before the war had a total of 
department, the oldest in the 
university organisation, enrol- 
led 539 students during its first 
year. Since then the number of 
students has been increasing 
constantly. In 1949 when the 
university was founded 1,196 
students were enrolled in the 
three then existing faculties. 
Ten years after the foundation 
of the university, in the acade- 
dic year 1958—59, 17,500 stu- 
dents were studying in all the 
faculties together. During that 
same year 775 students took 
their degrees, that is: 173 in the 
Philosophy Faculty, 175 in the 
Medical Faculty, 124 in the 
Agriculture and Forestry Fa- 
culty, 37 in the Technical Fa- 
culty, 71 in the Economics Fa- 
culty, 110 in the Law faculty, 
and 85 in the Natural Sciences 
Faculty. To the number of stu- 
dents should be added the limi- 
ted number of those who did 
not enroll for that term but 
reserved the right to take their 
examinations later. Taking the- 
se students into consideration, 
the assembly of about 10,000 


young people who are educated 
to be higly qualified experts 
and scientific workers. Judging 
by the number of its students, 
The University of Skopje is 
third in Yugoslavija. 

The increase in the number 
of students will not stop in the 
future because our need for 
university-educated cadres is 
constantly growing as a con- 
sequence of the healthy growth 
of our economy and the social 
community in general. On the 
one hand the widely developed 
net of secondary education and 
middle technical schools year 
by year supply larger numbers 
of certificated students and on 
the other as from September 
1955 people without any previ- 
ous formal education may com- 
pete for enrollment as regular 
or extra-mural students. This 
is a positive decision of the Fe- 
deral Executive Council by 
which workers or clerks who 
have the necessary ability (ha- 
ving passed an entrance exami- 
nation) may be enrolled. At the 
first entrance exams 101 candi- 
dates passed from a total of 493 
applicants, but we must take 
into consideration the short ti- 
me allowed for preparation. 

Up to now twanty-five docto- 
ral theses have been defended 
at the University of Skopje. In 
the academic year 1958—59 ni- 
ne doctoral theses were defen- 
ded: three at the Philosophy 
Faculty, four at the Forestry 
Faculty, and two at the Natural 
Sciences Faculty. These docto- 
ral theses were mainly those 
of younger members of the uni- 
versity staff: assistants and do- 
cents. In view of the proposed 
and accepted themes for docto- 
ral dissertations it is expected 
that the number will be consi- 
derably larger during the co- 
ming academic years. It is pro- 
ved beyond question that the 
University of Skopje has begun 
to build up its future genera- 
tion of specialists —- a guaran- 
tee of its future teaching and 
scientific success. 
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Extraordinarily large sums 
are spent on the physical care 


of the students. Our dormant 
ty divides this into’ various 
of direct and indirect assistance 
to the students. | 


The student hostels have the 
task of helping the students to 
solve the accomodation prob- 
lem. Until now four hostels ha- 
ve been built and one modern- 
equipped student hostel which 
accomodates about 2,000 stu- 
dents. The price of the accomo- 
dation is very reasonable. There 
are sports fields in the process 
of laying down. 

Students’ canteens have been 
organised for feeding. Altoget- 
her the students canteens can 
cater about 3,500 regular eaters. 
In this way a sufficient calory 
diet is assured for the students 
by the payments from the sub- 
sycribers and a seperate govern- 
ment subsidy. 

The students have health ca- 
re provided for them. A sepe- 
rate students’ clinic cares for 
their health. In case of need the 
students have the right to take 
advantage of the students’ con- 
valescent homes situated in 
Kriva Palanka and KruSevo. 

In addition, the students ha- 
ve the right to use the services 
of the student support and loan 
funds, as well as reductions for 
railway and urban transport. 


The most important subsidies 
by which the community helps 
the students are the grant and 
the childrens’allowance. The 
students’ grand is regulated by 
a special grants law. The law 
exactly prescribes the conditi- 
ons under which grants can be 
given. The right to a grand and 
its amount depend upon the 
material circumstances of the 
student and his success during 
his study. Last year over 2,000 
students were receiving grants. 
At the same time 1,800 stu- 
dents were receiving the chil- 
drens, allowance. Only students 
whose parents work and have 
no other source of income, ex- 
cep that work, larger than pre- 
arranged sums have the right 
to a children’s allowance. Du- 
ring the past year grants and 
childrens’ allowances were gi- 
ven to 3,475 persons out of the 
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0,o/0 regular students. That is 
62.4 per cent of the total num- 
ber of students. 


In addition to all this the 
students are suplied with other 
aids to uninterrupted study. In 
the various libraries in Skopje 
there are all the necessary con- 
ditions for studying. In this res- 
pect the University Library is 
a special case because, besides 
adequate space, it possesses a 
rich collection of books. 
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THE RANGE OF CREATIVE WRITING 


he first impression that strikes anyone 
| i | who either knows or is interested in 

learning about present day develop- 

ments in Macedonian literature is of 

its progress towards becoming a re- 
markable contemporary literature. Contemporary, 
that is, with reference to its spirit and expression, 
its aims and achievements, its complexity of 
form and variety of function. This means a great 
deal, it indicates an unusual scene of activity 
when the earlier history of Macedonian Litera- 
ture is known and we have before our eyes the 
fact that the first Macedonian orthography and 
the first mature works of the liberated Macedo- 
nian literature appeared during the same year 
1945; which is something of a rarity. 

Macedonian literature has hardly existed for 
a period of fifteen years under free conditions of 
development. This is a period which rarely dis- 
closes anything especial in any particular lite- 
rature’s evolution. It is therefore all the more 
difficult to believe that the Macedonian creative 
spirit has succeeded in calming its restless youth 
so quickly and in producing works of creative 
maturity. It is simply incredible once it is reali- 
sed that beyond these fifteen years lie uncivilized 
deserts whose life can be counted only in cen- 
turies. Centuries through which the waves of 
backwardness beat uncesingly on the shores of 
our land. Macedonia has been violently trampled 
by the hooves of many conquerors and more 
than one tyrannous opression of the nation put 
a domineering pause to every creative expression 
of national awareness. New conquerors were only 
new and more difficult obstacles in the path of 
national progress, self-realisation and the creative 
activity of the people. It is due to this that anot- 
her curiosity shows itself now in the fact that 
the illiterate or semi-literate of our predecessors 
had ears only for ,,The Mirror“ and ,,The Sinner’s 
Consolation“ by Cyril Pejcinovi¢e at a time which 
gave to the world the important writers Stendhal, 
Puskin, Balzac. Dickens and Tolstoy and are yet 
related to descendents who are connected creati- 
vely with the avant-guard spirits among contem- 
porary writers: Garcia Lorca, Mayakovski and 
Jaques Prevert. 

But the element of curiosity dies out when 
the ultimate truth about the transformation scene 
of a revolution is present to our minds. Behind 
these fifteen years of free, unhindered Macedo- 
nian literary development stands the work of the 
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Yugoslav revolution — a thing of abnormally 
stimulative effect on the various creative acti- 
vities of all the Yugoslav peoples. It is because 
of this that we can, today, confirm the advances 
and significant acheivements in the process of 
Macedonian literature’s modernisation. 


The literary life of free Macedonia has de- 
veloped in a variety of directions which require 
special analysis. It is growing in range. Even 
someone who doesn’t follow its progress regu- 
larly can see the number and rapidity of literary 
productions during the past few years. New areas 
of literature have been explored, for the first 
time belles lettres have found a place, the foun- 
dation stone of poetry for children has been laid 
together with the beginning of literary criticism 
and translation activity. Macedonian literature is 
in creative touch with the riches and fertility and 
restless, dynamically restless and provocative. It 
gives no peace to anyone. It attracts the artists 
thought and begs for his intervention. It is in 
exactly this direction that the tendencies of mo- 
dern Macedonian literature lie: in the direct pre- 
sentation of what is new in the Macedonian way 
of life. 

In fact, the description of Macedonian lite- 
rature,s theme, or more accurately, of all that 
has from time to time succeeded in appearing as. 
Macedonian literature has always been ,,preoccu- 
pied with a vital, direct relationship akin to that 
which we find in folk poetry“ to the total scope 
of life. 

The scene is first filled by poetry. This is quite 
natural when we realise that it is in this field that 
we can speak of the elements of tradition and 
adaption. Even during the period of the national 
revival, the middle of the nineteenth century — 
poets like Constantine Miladinov and Rajko Zin- 
zifov wrote true poetry in their mother tongue. 
Immediately before the Second World War the 
work of these poets was continued by the poets 
Kosta Racin, Kole Nedelkovski etc. It is in the 
work of the pre-war Macedonian poets that 
we can remark with certainty the first signs of 
modernism in Macedonian verse. The generation 
of poets who appeared during the war and the 
poets after the Liberation did not lack the ability 
to take advantage of the efforts and example of 
these poets who were their predecessors. In this 
connection the beneficial influence of the great 
poetic wealth existing in the sum of Macedonian 
folklore should be mentioned. 


This time, this new time, compelled the 
continuation of the previous beginning which had 
to be outgrown, made new by new means of 
expression, new heights of achievement. Such mo- 
dern objectives were in no way late in finding 
their voice, being expressed in the very first years 
of the liberation. 

Thoughts and emotions so burst out that they 
couldnt’ be harnessed to the rythm of the folk 
song with its eight lines or the standard alexandri- 
nes. The framework of the folk song had to be 
unhesitatingly outgrown, critically approached 
with experience how and what of it to use in 
order to arrive at a new personal expression of 
emotions born from the new life. This has been 
both one of the finest efforts and the finest suc- 
cesses of our poets since the beginning of the era 
of free Macedonian writing. It was the most es- 
sential condition for the achievement of a more 
varied poetic expression and the first step to the 
modernisation of the verse forms in Macedonian 
poetic writing. That this was not an unsuccessful 
attempt can be seen most easily in the poems 
where the motif is not devoid of folk poetry ele- 
ments but which at the same time contains the 
characteristic emphasis and personality of its 
author. New in the most recent past since the 
problem of plagiarism from national poetry has 
soon been solved, in the search for new accents 
in expression, to correlate poetry with the inno- 
vations and ideas of modern verse some young 
Macedonian poets have worked certain features 
of our folk poetry into their works wishing by the 
process to achieve constructive stylization together 
with a revitalised poetic method. 

The very number of the fifty and more works 
of poetry published since the Liberation, as well 
as the number of poets of different generations 
themselves speak for an unusual activity in Ma- 
cedonian poetry. But there is a more significant 
piece of data. It is the evidence to be aduced from 
a comparison of the present with earlier Mace- 
donian anthologies. Such a comparison, the disco- 
very of leaps forward in so many directions, is 
very impressive. The motifs which inspire our 
writers are varied and the formal and stylistic 
problems are more complicated until a level of 
expressiveness entirely in the spirit of contem- 
porary Yugoslav poetic expression is reached. 
The question of the emancipation of Macedo- 
nian poetry among Yugoslav writers no longer 
exists. The fact that even the most rigorous antho- 
logy of contemporary Yugoslav lyrics includes 
tens of Macedonian poets is the best evidence of 
the dominance of modern Macedonian poetry on 
the Yugoslav scene. If we wish to speak even 
more categorically and emphasise the Macedonian 
poetic acheivement we could note what is more 
than merely well-known — the presence of strong 
poetic individuality in the Macedonian poets’ 
world with names like Blaze Koneski, Slavko Ja- 
nevski, Aco Sopov and like Gane Todorovski and 
Matea Matevski who are listed by the severest 
Yugoslav critics in the number of the most up-to- 


date Yugoslav poets. Another well-known fact 
should not be overlooked that the younger poets 
like Cane Andreevski, Miho Atanasovski, Iljmi 
Emin, Jovan Kotevski etc. are already established 
as followers of the aims and _ pre-occupations 
which are characteristic of a large number of 
young Yugoslav poets. 


The first development of Macedonian prose 
was marked by many elements of dilletantism. 
Its retreat before the onslaught of poetry during 
these first years is both evident and inescapable. 
It is not only that tradition and experiment were 
lacking but that the laws of literature came into 
play: in the early stages of all literary develop- 
ment in every period poetry has preceded prose. 
Poetry as the even direct lyrical surge which 
expresses Man is always first in giving a sign 
of some new departure in the human _ soul. 
The lyric dominates from the very first because 
it represents the shortest way to direct expression, 
because this is a path unencombered with great 
difficulties of artistic expression, it has no need 
to look its own ,ego“ even when it does 
touch on the world outside its own microcosm. 
Even the first prose writings were, with us, the 
results of lyric impulse expressing sharp impres- 
sions of the period of war and occupation and accen-- 
ting the vital joy of the new free life. Many ro- 
mantic lyrical notes are interwoven with the 
first prose works. It was, in fact, a preparatory 
period that is a phase taken up with the efforts 
and attempts of beginners. Everything from this 
stage of our development is valuable: the succes- 
sful fragmentary product and the unsuccessful 
attempt. But successes were not late in coming 
even at this point. The speed of development is 
evident here too: rapid progess in the work of 
those who stand at the door of Macedonian prose 
expression and the appearance of many new na- 
mes mark the period. Especially indicative is the 
case of one of the most distinguished of Macedo- 
nian prose-writers, Slavko Janevski. He began 
with the writing of poetry, but he did not stop 
at that; in fact he advanced as fast in prose as he 
did in poetry. His first prose work a short story 
yA Street“ came out in 1950. His tales were pub- 
lished immediately after receiving acclaim from 
the most representative Yugoslav magazines. In 
1952 he appeared again as the author of the long 
novel ,,The Village behind the Seven Ashtrees“, 
two years later of the novel ,,Two Marys“ and 
during the course of 1959 of ,,The Sleepwalker“. 
Having begun with a purely narrative and realist 
descriptive style, in his last two novels Janevski 
is completely taken up with one of the most ex- 
pressive modern novel techniques — meditative 
association — going into the realm of introspective 
psychological realism. But this indication of the 
rapid qualitative evolution of this distinguished 
Macedonian prose-writer is a symbol of the de- 
velopment of Macedonian prose in general. It is 
perhaps true that in the first works of writers like 
Vlado Malevski, Kole Cagule, Jovan Boskovski and 
others began in the field of prose writing, poverty 


of observation and dilletantism were apparent 
both in subject matter and construction, but in 
their more recent prose works their efforts to 
reach significant contemporary expression have 
arrived at the objective. Another interesting fact 
is that among writers who are writing essentially 
in the spirit of ,,belles lettres“ we often come 
across prose-writers who write in a style just as 
modern as the most contemporary of Yugoslav 
story-tellers. One proof of this is the work of 
writers like Simon Drakul, Dimitar Solev, Blagoja 
Ivanov, Tasko Georgievski, Boris ViSinski and ma- 
ny of the younger generation of prose writers. 
It is also possible to speak of singular elements 
of the Yugoslav literary emancipation. It is in 
the realm of the novel that the largest amount 
of activity is at present going on, and if that is 
so then the Macedonian novel writers are no less 
productive than those of any other part of Yugo- 
slavia. Such a writer is Stale Popov already the 
author of several novels and Jordan Leov too, 
who like the other prose-writers mentioned above 
has published novels. It is here that we must 
speak of the novel writing of the poet Serbo Iva- 
novski. Furthermore in the selection of the best 
Yugoslav novels, Published in English in 1956 the 
short story ,,The Vineyard“ taken from the book 
of the same name by Blaze Koneski is cited. Ko- 
neski is a famous poet who is also a practitioner 
of the novel. | 


The earlier history of the Macedonian drama 
is recorded in the work of the pre-war writers: 


Copperwork 


problems. 


| 
Vasil Iljoski, Anton Panov and Risto Krle. But 
there is also a new element in this sphere. In the 
first place narrow realism and heavy regionalism 
have gone out. Th eefforts of Vasil Iliovski are 
noteworthy considered from the viewpoint of psy- 
chological modernism. Although, before the war 
this writer confined himself to the motifs of 
Macedonian petit-bourgeois life with strong fol- 
klore elements in the plot structure, he is today 
one of our most productive dramatists and his 
post-war plays pierce to the heart of contemporary 
problems and present characters whose world is 
complicated by the most intense modern psycho- 
logical pre-occupation. The work of the other 
dramatists like Kole Ca8ule, Jordan Leov, Tome 
Arsovski are not far behind in this respect and 
are performed with success. 
The multitudinous activity in Macedonian li- 
terature has lead to a correspondingly intensive 
activity in the field of Macedonian literary criti- 
cism. While the first period after the Liberation 
is completely covered by the mention of one or 
two names, critics judging from every variety of 
aesthetic standpoint are now writing. Macedonian 
criticism in its aspects and intentions is fully 
adequate, judging by the general standard of 
Yugoslav criticism. Like it, it doesn’t limit itself 
to the analysis of existing works, but enters into 
the disputes concerning all kinds of aesthetic prob- 
lems. We can, today, speak of sufficient essayistic 
activity in Macedonia which makes a planned 
contribution to the solution of practical literary 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN EDUCATION 


otable results have 
been achieved in Ma- 
cedonia in the educa- 
tional field. These 
are best demonstra- 
ted by the net-work of primary 
and technical schools, the incre- 
ase of school accomodation, the 
strengthened teaching cadres 
and the foundation of a tea- 
ching force for all types of 
school. 


A particular success is the 
gradual realisation of compul- 
sory education. From the very 
first years after the Liberation 
compulsory education for a pe- 
riod of four years was intro- 
duced. The results achieved in 
developins a net-work of pri- 
mary schools for the first eight 
years declares how great has 
been the attention which our 
community has paid to this pro- 
blem. Here are some details: In 
the school vear 1939—40 there 
were 843 four-year primary 
schools with a total of 98,716 
pupils while in the school year 
1960—61, 1101 four-year pri- 
mary schools with 66,607 pupils 
are operating, 397 eight-year 
schools with 174.217 pupils, six 
teachers’ training schools where 
more than 4,510 students have 
been trained and three music 
schools with 330 pupils. In the 
school year 1945—46 Macedo- 
nia had 72 eight-vear schools 
while in the year 1958—99 we 
find 265 eight-year schools with 
a total of 59,901 pupils. 


In pre-war Yugoslavia, when 
there were no eight-year scho- 
ols, higher education was con- 


After the first lesson 


The ,,Josip Broz Tito“ Secondary-School, Skopje 


ducted in the lower classes of 
some middle and lower gymna-~ 
sia. The number of pupils in 
them during the _ school-year 
1939—40 was 622 or. 56 per 
cent of the total population 
which was educated to this le- 
vel. 


The process of reformation 
of the eight-year schcols which 
has reached a climax during the 
last years is still oroducing its 
first results. Many schools have 
been incorporated in this mo- 
vement towards the modernisa- 
tion of school methods in the 
widespread training and educa- 
tion of the young. 

The implementation of the 
compulsory schooling rule me- 
ant the parallel review of the 
teacher problem. The Liberati- 
307 teachers and some dozens 


of professors. When we keep 
before us the fact that during 
on found us with a total of 
the school year 1958—59 6,279 
teachers and instructors were 
employed, it isn’t difficult to 
see the efforts that have been 
put into education with the aim 
of having young and able cad- 
res for the schools. 


Seeing the whole seriousness 
of the problem a series of me- 
asures has been undertaken. In- 
stead of the one school for te- 
achers which, before the war, 
had a total of 386 pupils there 
are sour training school opera- 
ting in modern Macedonia one 
of which is held in Albanian. 
Senior training schools exist in 
Skopje «nd Stip and in addition 
there are the Middle Physical 
Training School, the Domestic 


Science School and a College 
of Applied Art. 


In the field of specialised 
schools achievements are far 
from small. Particularly during 
the last year or two specialised 
schooling has been developing 
more and more and is marked 
by agreeable results. When a- 
gain we set before us the tempo 
of socialist construction and the 
speed of our economic de- 
velopment which increases the 
need for qualified teaching, 
cadres, care for specialised edu- 
cation is easily comprhensible. 
Therefore our efforts during 
the recent past have been di- 
rected towards developing a net 
of vocational schools and espe- 
cially to creating a net that is 
such learing capacities as would 
reflect the qualification struc- 


ture of the economy’s work- 
force. The efforts put into edu- 
cation, economics and other 
sections are givine more than 
the expected results. In Mace- 
donia today there are 66 spe- 
cialised schools of which 23 are 
for economics students, 28 are 
middle vocational schools etc. 
in which about 16,000 students 
are being trained. 


We can sav nothings in the 
way of comparison between the 
modern vocational school and 
that pre-war since before the 
war there simply did not exist 
vocational school in the modern 
sense with the exception of so- 
me crafts schools and so-called 
» work schools“ for young girls. 
How considerable the results 
achieved ar> is best illustrated 
by the contrast between the 
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At a lesson: ,,11 Oktomvri“, Primary School, Skopje 


school year 1953—54 and the 
school-year 1958—59. In the 
1953—54 period forty-two vo- 
cational schools with 6,260 pu- 
pils were active on Macedonian 
territory, while in the 1958—959 
year the number of schools had 
been increased to. sixty-six 
with about 16,000 students. This 
speaks unquestionably for the 
intensive opening up of new 
schools and for the extension of 
those previously existing. We 
can set off againts this the 
twenty gymnasia existing in 
Macedonian where about 7,106 
pupils are studying, the six tra- 
ining medical schools and three 
middle art schools where 1,542 
pupils are taught. 

The successes in education 
are the indisputable consequ- 
ence of our community’s con- 


stant consideration which puts 
the problem of education and 
training in the forefront of its 
aims. 


* * 


Adult education in our so- 
ciety, generally, and of the wor- 
king class as an integral part 
of it, in particular, has for a pe- 
riod of years now had a con- 
crete well-defined signifance. 


In Yugoslavia, and so in Ma- 
cedonia also, adult education is 
carried on through the fairly 
well-developed school and post 
school system. The Macedonian 
National Assembly has promul- 
gated a series of laws which 
regulate the questions arising 
in this field. By the law for 


Kole Nedelkovski Primary School, Skopje 


the provision of evening prima- 
ry schools, for lower evening 
gymnasia and schools for qua- 
lified workers special conditi- 
ons are provided for getting a 
definitive general education of 
technical knowledge. In additi- 
on to this on the basis of exi- 
sting decrees already published 
by the Sederal Assembly and 
and its authorised organs stre- 
ams for adults have been estab- 
lished in the schools of econo- 
mics, of arts and crafts, and the 
higher administrative and hig- 
ger economics schools have be- 
en opened while a large num- 
ber of enterprises operate tech- 
nical training centres for the 
vocational training of the wor- 
kers a large number of whom 
are included in the scheme. In 
the school-year 1959—60 in all 


the schools for adult education 
over 50,000 workers and clerks 
received instruction. This num- 
ber speaks for itself. 


By a separate resolution eve- 
ry citizen of Yugoslavia is per- 
mitted to attend high school, or 
university without having fini- 
shed secondary school if they 
have previously passed in en- 
trance examination. On this ba- 
sis some hundreds of workers 
are now studying at the uni- 
versity. 

The development of post- 
school forms of adult education 
are given separate attention. 
The most noticeable aspect of 


this is the creation of the Pe- 
ople’s and Workers’ universi- 
ties in particular. In their acti- 
vity so far the eighteen Wor- 


kers’ universities in Macedonia 
have secured many important 
successes and are increasingly 
proving themselves as the spe- 
cific establishments for the 
education of adults. 


During the period from 1955 
to the end of 1958 the Workers’ 
universities organised 134 semi- 
nars for general education with 
6,809 attendants, 381 seminars 
for general economics with 
24,164 attendants, 321 courses 
for technical vocational training 
with 12,021 attendants, 72 se- 
minars for Marxism with 4,408 
attendants and 19 other semi- 
nars and courses with a total 
of 727 attendants. This gives a 
grand total of 827 seminars and 
cources with a total attendance 
of 48, 119 people. 


These figures were even bet- 
ter during the next school year 
1959—60 when Workers’ uni- 
versities in Macedonia organi- 
sed 746 different seminars for 
general, primary, socio-econo- 
mic and other types of instruc- 
tion with 18,597 attendants. 

And if we add to this the 
number of over 1,500,000 atten- 
dances at various lectures, pub- 
lic discussions, reports back, 
and evenings etc., then it ap- 
pears that more than 1,700,000 
people have attended the vari- 
ous forms of activity underta- 
ken by the Workers’ universi- 
ties. Although we assume the 
relativity of these figures they 
are still evidence of the activity 
of the Workers’ universities and 
their contribution to the educa- 


In the Physics Room at ,Svetan Dimov“ Secondary School, Skopje 


tion and training of the direct 
producers and the citizens in 
general. 

When we compare the results 
achieved in the areas of gene- 
ral, economic and general tech- 
nical training we can _ state 
that the Workers’ universities 
have been rather orientated 
in the direction of general 
economic or vocational techni- 
cal education of the direct pro- 
ducers. This situation has not 
come about by chance. It is the 
consequence of the need to exa- 
mine and to comprehend the 
general economic laws of our 
development and at the same 
time train the labourers — 
the members of the workers’ 
and administrative councils in 
the forefront — to carry out 


functions in the practice of 
self-management successfully. 
Vocational technical training 
has been directed at the impro- 
vement of the professional 
knowledge and qualifications of 
the direct producers and with 
it to improve the workers’ qua- 
lifications. 


The role of the Workers’ uni- 
versities will be greatly enlar- 
ged in the future. Provisions 
have been made in our country 
before now and more will be 
made in the future for the edu- 
cation of the direct producers. 
By the latest decison of the 
Federal Executiv council pe- 
ople who have not comple- 
ted the secondary school course 
have the right to enroll at the 
university on condition that 


A moment of 
great joy for both 


they pass in entrance examina- 
tion. The Workers’ universities 
play an important part in the 
preparation of those workers 
and clerks interested, for enrol- 
lment at the faculties. This will 
be for them a relatively new 
field of activity compared with 
their work up to the present. 
During the recent past the 
Workers’ universities have pa- 
yed special attention to the pre- 
paration of all those who had 
not completed their education 
wished to study at the univer- 
sity. 36 courses were organised 
for this purpose in the 1959— 
60 school year and they were 
attended by 513 people. 


A life of culture and amuse- 
ment for the labourers and ar- 
tistic and cultural activity re- 
present a part of our general 
efforts to educate and train the 
workers and to raise their cul- 
tural level. In addition to the 
efforts of professional cultural 
and artistic establishments a 
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A pleasant corner in Skopje’s Childerns’ Library 


Work by the pu- 
pils of the School] 
of Applied Art, 
Skopje 


In the school studio 


A pleasant corner of a Nursery School 


determining role has also been 
played by amateur groups. Cul- 
tural and artistic societies have 
a place of their own among 
them. Utilising their earlier ex- 
perience and tradition the cul- 
tural and artistic societies have 
made efforts to meet demands 
which accord with contempora- 
ry needs and new conditions. 
Their number together with 
that of their membership has 
been steadily increasing. In Ma- 
cedonia today there are sixty 
cultural and artistic societies in 
the towns with 9,516 members 
the majority of whom are wor- 
kers. In 1958 alone the cul- 
tural and artistic societies ie. 
their branches organised 723 
performances and celebrations 
with 370,568 attendants. 


THE EQUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL MINORITIES 


he Liberation of the 
| country found the 

} national minorities in 

Macedonia in a tho- 

roughly backward 
condition, and this in every as- 
pect of life. Craftsmanship and 
most of all natural rural eco- 
nomic production were the di- 
stinctive characteristics of the 
economic and social structure 
of these minorities. Of a wor- 
kine class, with the exception 
of the far-flung emmigrants, 
nothing can be said. The almost 
total illiteracy, especially a- 
mong the rural population, the 
lack of any education in the 
national language and the ab- 
sence of any cultural instituti- 
ons brought about the invest- 
ment of considerable material 
resources and much organised 
effort in order to insure those 
essential needs which appeared 
to be nrior conditions for the 
realisation of the right obtained 
through the victory of the Na- 
tional Revolution. 

Because of this, the imple- 
mentation of those principle 
of national volicy in connection 
with the minority populations 
in The Peoples’ Republic of 
Macedonia demanded action in 
almost every sphere of life. 
Moreover, since material con- 
ditions form the basis for rea- 
lising the equality and protec- 
ting the free socialist develop- 
ment of the minorities in the 
economic growth of the repub- 
lic special care was taken over 
the development of those areas 
where the majority of the Al- 
banian and Turkish minorities 
live. In these areas in which 
the general economic growth 


of the republic was concerned 
a series of modern industrial 
and rural economic projects 
were built. These have chan- 
ged the social structure of the 
minorities to a considerable ex- 
tent, improving their living 
standard intensively, enlivening 
the process of cultural develop- 
ment and giving the incentive 
to create a new social force in 
the body of the working class 
drawn from the milieu of the 
national minorities. 

Growth in such a direction 
helped to change the way of 
life of these people from the 
beginning and from the root to 
construct new realtionships and 
understanding among them. 
The material foundation laid 
such as the large industrial pro- 
jects — the Jegunovci Combine 
Mavrovo Hydro-electric Plant, 
Textile Combine at Tetovo, 
the silicon brick factory at 
Gostivar, the tubular frame 
factory Kumanovo, the Jagoda 
canning factory Tetovo, the re- 
inforced concrete factory at 
Georgi Petrov, and the Radusa 
and Lojane mines with their 
reconstructed and enlarged ca- 
pacities, the Lipkovo irrigation 
system, the Gostivar and Debar 
carpet factories, a series of pub- 
lic agricultural collectives and 
a great number of building so- 
cieties — in which more than 
9,000 Albanians and 6,000 Tur- 
ks are employed — have ope- 
ned up a wide field for the 
creative activity of the working 
people in the national minori- 
ties, and in practice it marks 
the way to further strengthe- 
ning of brotherhood and equ- 
ality. In the Tetovo region alo- 
ne over 7,500 workers were em- 
ployed at the end of 1959, all 


members of the national mino- 
rities. This new socialist force 
in society is a basis which due 
to the logic of its social need 
fights for the real equality of 
the minorities with the other 
nations in Yugoslavia. 

As a consequence of their de- 
ep backwardness the efforts of 
the whole community have be- 
en directed to the establishment 
of educational and cultural in- 
stitutions. The number of those 
of the national minorities is 
continually increasing as a re- 
sult. For example, in the sixty 
schools where instruction was 
given in Albanian to 3,975 in 
the year 1944—45 in 1959—60 
the number had increased to 
256 schools with 15,833 pupils. 

In the schools year 1944—45 
there were 37 schools with in- 
struction in Turkish and they 
had 3,334 pupils, and in the 
school year 1959—60 there we- 
re 51 schools with 4,543 pupils. 

There are over a_ thousand 
pupils, learning in the various 
technical schools, who are Al- 
banian and about 400 who are 
Turkish. About 500 Albanians 
and 100 Turks are studying at 
the various high schools and in 
the faculties, or, if we include 
all the schools on Macedonian 
territory, there are 31,978 Al- 
banians and 10,394 Turks. 

The national minorities have 
their own press, broadcast radio 
programes individual theatrical 
ensembles and a wide range of 
societies for culture and educa- 
tional activities. A large body 
of intellectuals has been created 
by education in seperate schools 
for teachers and at the univer- 
sity in Skopje, and those in 


other parts of the country. Nu- 
merous works have been cre- 
ated in realm of literature and 
art. 

The socialist democratis sy- 
stem among the minorities has 


given strong encouragement to 


new social and political success 
and for widened participation 
in the solution of the problems 
of economic, political and cul- 
tural development. The number 
of Albanian and Turkish wor- 
kers who have taken part in 
solving the problems of econo- 
mic development and in crea- 
ting new socialist relation-ships 
is great. The extensive partici- 
pation of the minority nations 
in the activity of the organs of 
social management, in the work 
of popular councils of the Na- 
tional assembly and in the state 
government helps in the activi- 
sation of the minorities’ creati- 
ve forces. In evidence, we can 
state that 10.13 per cent of 
town councillors are Albanian 
and 4.62 ser cent Turk while 
in the county councils 8.68 per 
cent are Albanian and 3.10 per 
cent Turk. 

The minority nations are e- 
qual with the other peoples in 
the Yugoslav Republic in every 
respect and they contribute 
richly to their Yugoslav com- 
munity. The assistance of the 
minority nations is both richer 
and more substantial because 
the cultural and other influen- 
ces of the nations from which 
they are ethnically descended 
are mingled in it. In this way 
the national minorities natural- 
ly enrich the socialist commu- 
nity and their own cultural he- 
ritage at the same time. 

Their active relationship to 
the execution of the policy of 
Brotherhood and Unity through 
the socialist construction of our 
country and their full support 
of our foreign policy is the best 
proof that the national minori- 
ties among us are a united part 
of our combined Yugoslav so- 
cialist community. 


In the course of our social 
development the community li- 
fe of the national minorities has 
increasingly develoved side by 
side with that of the Macedo- 


nian peovle. The further spe- 
eding up of improvements in 
the material foundations of eve- 


ry sector of life and the growth 
of socialist social relationships 


followed by more changes in 
the social structure of the mi- 
nority populations more and 
more strengthens that founda- 
tion and the true equality of 
the minorities with other Yu- 
goslav peoples. 


National minorities theatre in Skopje 


The struggle for the extensi- 
on of equality to all our peoples 
and national minorities is unfi- 
nished. Efforts in this direction, 
primarily in that of economic 
life, will be further extended 
in the future, until there are 
conditions for achieving full 
equality in ever~ asnect of life. 
Results up to date of this plan 
form a solid base for attaining 
new results in that direction. 


Slavko Janevsky 


THE SHE—WOLF 


was stealing by the interwoven bran- 

ches of some bramble bushes, dragging 

her bunched-up tail as if to cover her 

tracks through the dust; the partridges, 
sensing her in time, fled before her sharp nozzle, 
leaving only the trembling of their wings behind 
them. When the birds had vanished behind the 
row of gigantic walnut trees somewhere toward 
the valley, the vixen rubbed her teats on the 
ground feeling the pain of the rising milk: she 
snuffed the tepid air and made for the depths of 
the forest looking for pathless spots to hide the 
way to her lair. From behind the little valley, 
moistened by some few showers, a sharp smell 
pricked her nostrils and she realised — she was 
near the wolf’s den where four cubs were waiting 
for the she-wolf to come back and suckle them. 
The vixen no longer tried to follow with her eyes 
the chattering magpie which was so noticeable 
among the leaves of the nearest tree; she lowered 
her tail and made off down the valley, hungry 
but prudent, respecting the oldest of all laws of 
the wild wood: pounce on the weaker, beware of 
the stronger. 

Meanwhile, hidden within the shadow of the 
wild thorns the she-wolf was attentively following 
the life in front of her — the flock of close-packed 
sheep and the dogs, for whom she felt a fearful 
hatred. She was young and strong with a muscular 
neck, broad paws and sharp teeth. She listened 


1 t was just before sunset and the vixen 


to the sounds about her and kept her eyes on the 
movements of the shepherds and their dogs. For 
three days now the forest had been pitiless to- 
ward her. Ever since she had torn the last kid in 
pieces, waiting for it at the lick far beyond the 
mountain, it seemed as if everything were deser- 
ted around. Several times since then she had sto- 
len out of her den, craftily and prudently, during 
the day, at night, more freely, hidden by the 
dark, but had found the track of nothing at all. 
Her milk had stopped flowing and her angry 
offspring, unripe for blood, tore at her and irri- 
tated her with hungry yelps. 

The winter was past and the last snow drifts 
which had protected themselves under the damp 
roots of the hundred-summered cedar whose bo- 
wed trunk the sun could not pierce. The flame 
of love and fury in the she-wolf’s eyes had gone 
out. The ridges of her jaws had shrunk and the 
froth had dried on them. The she-wolf who had 
blindly followed on the endless sea of snow had 
departed, and she, as if come to herself, circled 
the fold at a distance, fearful of their lengthened 
songs while at night she warmed her feeble off- 
spring under her heart and would stir whenever 
last year’s ash leaves rustled on the earth. The 
ineluctable law of nature was fulfilling itself. 
Instinct was protecting the wild clan and the she- 
wolf was fighting to feed them and to introduce 
them to the forest. Next year, when the severe 
cold forbad the play of the foolish snowflakes 
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and January marked its passage on the bare bran- 
ches with sharp frost crystals the four young 
wolves would accompany the pack of brigands 
and, if they entered a fold would slaughter the 
sheep flee to the mountains with frozen blood 
on their nozzles. Some wild blasts of the wind 
which would howl with them, snow storms and 
their tracks would be hidden. In the morning the 
peasants would curse when they found the unre- 
cognisable display, sniff furiously and recount the 
bullets for giving chase. By that time the wolves 
would be far away, wild and heedless, even ready 
to attack the lone traveller. 


Darkness descended on the forest slowly. In 
the far distance a woodpecker tapped out a fast, 
unmistakable rythm as if it were sending a tele- 
gramme to announce that yet another day had 
gone into the past. The lengthening angular sha- 
dows of the trees merged while in the further air 
the edge of the mountain greyed slightly and then 
it too began to darken. Above its blue the first 
star rose and before the mountain and the sky 
could unite the shepherds drove the sheep home. 
The dogs roused themselves and went towards 
the village as usual — two with the flock and one 
who had an iron collar round his neck after 
them all. 


— ,,Rover“ — his master called throatily as he 
saw him dropping behind and lowering his head, 
well-covered with silver-grey fur. 

The dog pricked its ears but did not want to 
obey the call of the shepherd. The sound of a wild 
creature had reached the depths of his ear. He 
stretched his neck and began to bark out furious 
threats. After that he ran back encouraging the 
other dogs to come after him. Their barking soon 
went out of hearing. The shepherds realised the 
Rover hadn’t been mistaken. He only went for 
big game. He was strong and self-confident after 
so many fights with wolves. The drowsy mum- 
bling of the bell at the leading ram’s neck was 
lost towards the first fields and the shepherds 
followed after... 


... The dogs returned just as the flock was 
passing a dry stream over which the opaque sha- 
dow of an old soundless watermill peeped. From 
there Rover started dropping back, growling and 
glaring through the darkness with his fiery, great, 
green eyes. 

The invisible she-wolf followed the sheep, 
brigandlike, looking forward to sweet, warm blood. 
The dog became unexpectedly quiet, bringing for- 
ward his front legs and propping his head on his 
paws in grave expectation of something. As the 
ringing passed on, the dog noticed a shadow very 
near a dark hawthorn brake. With a terrifying 
barking a few leaps he reached the she-wolf and 
threw himself on her back. Met by an ambush, 
the mistress of the forest, slid down the slope, 
crumbling the earth and falling on her side, vainly 
clenching her teeth in an attempt to catch at his 
throat. The spikes of his collar stabbed into her 
palet and her tongue. The iron crunched between 


her teeth. She was confused, but her instinct to . 


keep a hold on life forced her to face her enemy 
till she had frightened him off with her strength. 


In the next leap she felt the dog’s soft ear. When 
she tasted the stranger’s blood as well as her 
own grew even stronger. But then she heard the 
barking of the other dogs and, freeing her enemy, 
started running towards the forest. She was not 
retreating to save her own life but that of her 
cubs who were waiting there beyond the deserted 
valley for her warm food. She didn’t get far. The 
sheperds knew this and prepared and ambush for 
her not far from the folds. 


The Milky Way stretched quietly across the 
sky and since the moon had not risen yet the stars 
shone as if they had been sown from a generous 
sower’s skip. The wind was searching about for a 
companion on its journey, penetrating the leafy 
branches, murmuring its confessions, it was alone 
and cautious like the she-wolf, becoming mad 
with the first snowflake. Except for the rustling 
of the leaves and other night noises, only the owl 
clapped its wings, something pattered through the 
dry grass and one sound betrayed the eternal 
heart-beats of the forest. 


The owl hooted again and blanketed all the 
other sounds. Immediately, everything fell silent 
as if by agreement. The she-wolf started secretly, 
soundlessly, for the folds. She hardly touched the 
ground listening so as not to be caught unawares 
a second time. She didn’t know that she was being 
decoyed, even she, she couldn’t understand that 
she was deaf and blinded by Death. The thunder 
darted across the sky of night and rebounded from 
the valley perishing in the distance with empty 
squeaking echoes. The beast leapt from the ground 
and caught the hawthorne branch extended to her 
like an arm with her teeth and, without looking 
where she went, she started to run away. The shot 
from the blunderbuss probed into her shoulder 
and came out at the neck. In her running the 
wolf didn’t notice the rabbit and cut across its 
path. Leaving a track of crimson drops behind her 
from the flood flowing over her bristling coat, she 
was going back to her den to transform the cradle 
of her own and her offspring’s life into the grave 
of a bloody fury and a terrible secret. 


When near the thin current of the cascade 
up in the mountains, she stopped and tried to lick 
the wound and, when she failed, she raised her 
head to the almost risen moon howling painfully 
as if to complain of faithlessness to that cold, far 
distant figure. The forest shivered at the pain 
of its queen and remained in hidden expectation 
— in the howling was cooved the threat which 
shows itself in the she-wolf. 


The four hungry cubs heard their mother 
and growled with hope, already feeling the warm 
jet from her teats. They were pleased when she 
came and lay by them. They didn’t sense the 
blood on her golden fur which had shone so bea- 
utifully in the morning sun, they collected under 
her and began to take the full paps between their 
feeble teeth. 

The process of preserving the damned race 
went on, the mother was dying slowly as if going 
to sleep, feeling her cubs sweetly freeing her of 
her milk which, before it stopped flowing alto- 
gether, unexpectedly, rose. 
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Aco Sopov 


EYES 


FOR THREE DAYS WE BORE YOU BY OUR ARMS PROTECTED 

WHILE HEARTFELT GRIEF FILLED EACH STEALTHY GLANCE. 

EVERY DROP YOUR WOUND EXACTED 

STRICKING DEEP IN MY HEART WITH ITS BLOOD-GLOWING 
LANCE. 


MY COMMRADES WERE HUNGRY, THEIR SHOULDERS AWEARY. 

WITH BURNING THROATS, THEY DULLED THE OLD PAIN, 

DRINKING YOUR EYES, GLITTERING TOO CLEARLY 

TILL THEY GRIEVED THAT THEY NEVER WOULD SPARKLE 
AGAIN. 


I ALREADY KNEW THEY WOULD BURST INTO FIRE FLAME 
SOLDIERS FLOURISH AND GROW ’NEATH THEIR GAZE. 

THEY COULD NOT PERISH BUT SHINE THE SAME 

AS A COLD MORNING’S SUN SEEMS THE STRONGER TO BLAZE. 


ON THAT LAST EVENING IN THE MOUNTAIN VILLAGE THE MEN 
WRINKLES. 
THEY WERE DARK, FROZEN AND EMPTY LIKE THEIR OWN RIGID 
GUNS. 

THEN SOUNDLESS, QUITE MUTE, LIKE A STAGNANT, DAMMED 
RIVER 


A WHISPER TRICKLED FROM LIP TO LIP: 

»lHERE’S A BAD TIME AHEAD OF US AT DAWN TOMORROW. BUT 
WE AREN’T ENOUGH — JUST A HANDFUL OF MEN... AND WHEN 
IT PRICKS YOUR EARS LIKE A NEEDLE, IT SHAKES YOU UP AND 
STARTS YOU THINKING. YOUR WIDE WORRIED EYES REFLECT 
BACK THE FLASHES OF THE LIGHTENING THROUGH THE MAD 


NIGHT. THAT WAS THE TIME, DO YOU REMEMBER, COMMRADE? 


ON A BITTER COLD EVENING THAT EARLY SPRING 

WHEN OUR FIRST JOYFUL YOUTH WAS CUT DOWN BY THE FROST 

FROM THE HOT LEADEN FIRE, 

YOU FROWNED, LEAPING LIKE A PANTHER, 

RACING ON THROUGH THE NIGHT, BLOODY, BLACK, EYES 
AFLAME 


TILL THEY SCORCHED UP THE DEW. 
AND THEN AFTER ALL THAT — IT WAS WHEN, OUR LAST 

| NIGHT... 
FEW MEN CAN ENDURE IT, WHAT SO SOON HAPPENED NEXT, 
BLOODY WOUNDS TWISTED YOU. 
YOU SPOKE, SOFT FAREWELL FROZE ON YOUR LIPS 
YET YOUR EYES WERE STILL BOLD UNDER THEIR HEAVY BROWS. 
OUR PLATOON AMBUSHED THEM. 


WHEN THE DAWN’S BREEZES ON US, FRESH-FINGERED HOT 
BROWS 


YOU WERE NO LONGER THERE WITH OUR FELLOWS IN ARMS. 

THEY ALL BURNED FOR VENGEANCE. 

I SAW, SAW THEM CLEAR; FIGHTING BEGAN 

AND YOUR EYES, THEY GLOWED, BURNED THE SWEAT ON EACH 
FACE. 


THEY REVIVED WITH YOUR STREHGTH. 
FOR THREE DAYS WE BORE YOU BY OUR ARMS PROTECTED 


WHILE HEARTFELT GRIEF FILLED EACH STEALTHY GLANCE. 
EVERY DROP FROM YOUR WOUND EXACTED 


STRICKING DEEP IN MY HEART WITH ITS BLOOD-GLOWING 
LANCE. 


(Translated by James Leech) 


RAPID GROWTH OF PUBLISHING 
ACTIVITY 


publishing houses were started in Ma- 

cedonia. Among them the lead in acti- 

vity was taken by Koco Racin, Pro- 

svetno Delo, Kultura. It was these 
publishing houses which published the first works 
in the Macedonian language. There had been other 
publications in Macedonian from presses at Stip 
and Bitola and some other places in Macedonia 
but these were not professional editions. 


Koéo Racin alone during the fifteen years 
of its publishing existence has issued about one 
hundred new poetic works by Macedonian authors 
in editions amounting to 150,000 copies. It has 
also published about seventy new prose works 
with a total edition of over 100,000 copies. Up to 
the end of 1958 it had issued eleven novels total 
edition 29,000 copies, national drama: eleven plays 
in 14,500 copies together with essays, scientific 
literature and so on with a total of 41,000 copies 
for twenty works, ten musical works by national 
composers total edition 28,000 copies, fifteen chil- 
drens’ books with a total edition of 60,000 copies 
and some works in the languages of the minority 
nations numbering thirteen with a total edition 
of 40,000 copies. The titles and publications publi- 
shed during the last two or threee years have 
increased considerably. We cannot fail to mention 
here that this publishing house has helped greatly 
in introducing some aquaintance with foreign 
classic literature through the medium of its many 
translations with equally remarkable publication 
figures. 

Kultura Press which was occupied with the 
publication of domestic authors and belles lettres 
for a short time was distinguished for that until 
the end of 1958. It published sixteen poetic works 
with a total edition of 10,600 copies, thirteen 
works of prose and belles lettres with a total edi- 
tion of 25,000 copies, five scientific works with 
a total edition of 29,000 copies 10 pieces of publi- 
city material with 86,500 copies and five books 
of popular science with a total edition of 6,000 
copies. 

During the same period this publishing house 
was employed in the publication of translations. 
In this way it brought the Macedonian reader 


| mmediately after the Liberation some 


nearer to the great classics in the field of Mar- 
xism, philosphy and other branches of knowledge. 
A total of 197 works in foreign languages have 
been translated into Macedonian and _ published 
with a total edition of 629,300 copies. 

While we are discussing belles lettres we 
must mention that there was a publishing house 
which was solely concerned with the publication 
of literature designed for children. This was the 
publishing house ,,Detska Radost“ which during 
the brief period of its existence published seven- 
teen books of poetry by our writers with a total 
impression of 63,000 copies, seven prose stories 
with 24,000 copies as well as other works with 
a total impression of 40,000 copies. The firm also 
worked on translating the most important chil- 
drens’ books. While active, it issued a total of 
twenty-eight translated works with a total impres- 
sion of 80,000 copies. 

One of the most productive publishing houses 
in Macedonia is ,,Prosvetno Delo“ which, since its 
foundation at the end of 1948, has published a 
total of 703 text-books with a total impression 
of 7,198,709 copies of which 322 are the work of 
local authors having an impression of 4,630,759 
copies while of those works translated we have 
381 texts with a total impression of 2,567,950 
copies. 

The publishing house Narodna Zadruga which 
is interested in publishing instructive and popular 
literature for the village has from 1946 up to date 
published a total of 202 books with a total impre- 
ssion of 624,000 copies while five works, with a 
total impression of 16,000 copies, are in translation. 

Various institutes, museums and other estab- 
lishments — social and cultural organisations-are 
engaged in printing activity in Macedonia. Each 
year they bring out on the book market more 
new books with notable impressions. 


This is only a part of what has been published 
in Macedonia during the last years. 

Beside what is concerned with book publica- 
tion, the increase in new books and their editions 
which is continually expanding speaks for the 


great interest taken in books published in the 
Macedonian language. 


In Macedonia today a total of fourty-one newspapers come out, one 
of them is a daily, published in Skopje (Nova Makedonija), six are weekly, 
five bi-weekly, nineteen monthly and ten come out occasionally. Their 
yearly impression adds up to more than 12,500,000 copies. The biggest 
and only daily newspaper Nova Makedonija comes out daily with 30,000 
copies. 

The importance of the above details becomes considerably clearer 
if we keep in view the fact that it is only after the creation of the Peoples’ 
Republic of Macedonia that we can speak of a real Macedonian press. 

Two newspapers for the minority nations also appear in Skopje. They 
are Birlik in Turkish and Flaka e Vllaznimit in Albanian. 


Thirty-three magazines covering various aspects of social life, science, 
literature and so on come out also. Of these the largest part are published 


monthly. 


Skopje Art Gallery — the interior 


A WORLD OF ART WITH 
A LONG TRADITION 


>| he eleventh century saw the absorb- 

tion of the early masterpieces of our 

artistic tradition within the walls of 

monasteries. Many names will remain 

anonymous but two figures have sur- 

vived for us: Euthie and Mihailo. Byzantine pain- 

ting was the general movement and style: The 

individual artist expressed his Macedonian idiom 

by fitting his spontaneous talent into the frame 
of the dominant Byzantine school. 

Artists absorbed figures from the everyday life 
which surrounded them into their religious motifs. 
This was followed by a long period of inertia. 
For long decades there was lack of feeling and 
change in the creative ability of the natives and 
so there was nothing original to Macedonia until 
the years following the First World War. 


Something has been preserved of the chisel- 
lings of the mastercraftsmen, something of the 
work of Dimitire Zograf, the last to pass away 
in our own time, but certain individuals in step 
with modern times enlivened many of the shoots 
of old tradition by new relationships. Two men, 
one from the town and the other from the moun- 
tain, Nikola Martinovski and Lazar Litchenovski, 
trained as students of the Ecole de Paris and 
beside them Dimitrie Pandilov-Avramovski, Van- 
gel Kozoman, Tome Vladimirski and Dimce To- 
dorovski, were more or less present as person- 
alities in art life before the Second World War 
as a minimal, though essential, contact, of our 
regional art with the search of contemporary 
artists, reaching us late but continuing the Mace- 
donian artistic tradition up to our own times. 


,» Mother’ — Nikola Martinoski (oils) 


»Tthe Old Carver“ — Lazar Liéenovski (oils) 


» lhe Embroideress“ — Lazar Licenovski (mosaic) 


,Lobsters“ — Vanco Gorgiev 


The same year which is marked by the fresh 
impulse from the emancipation of the Macedonian 
people is distinguished by the flourishing of Ma- 
cedonian painting, which in 1945 came on with 
the birth of our republic. Thanks to the group of 
artists who were a narrow but firm foundation 
for intensive artistic activity this development was 
not insecurely based. 

Today we find ourselves faced with the in- 
teresting fact of the existence of sixty native ar- 
tists who have had an academic training and 
thirty exhibitons every season where even the 
most avid art lover is unable to see all. The inven- 
tory of artistic activity mentioned above cannot 
be simply summarised. It demands investigation 
at every stage of its development, the conflicts, 
pangs, aspirations, projects and directions which 
art is taking. Aren’t these the most mature and 
Significant components of Macedonian artistic ac- 
tivity during these fifteen years of growth? 

Nikola Martinovski, who is a link with the 
distant pre-war period conditions is today an 
emminent figure: his art is expressionist in method 
and treatment, with a deep emotive relationship 
to the social subject matter which is constantly 


sought after and enriched. In his conception the 
theme is never isolated from itself and style is not 
made an object in itself either. The line and 
colour, aprehended expressionistically, are reali- 
sed within firm social and psychological compo- 
nents so that they may have a mature and per- 
manent value which can continue to grow from it. 

Lazar Litchenovski also occupies an important 
place in Macedonia. He is a child of the Macedo- 
nian atmosphere with the true impressionist inti- 
macy and feeling for folklore in no simple sense: 
harmony, an essence, tonality and richness of 
colour which has its source in the specific local 
atmosphere and springs from it to find expression 
as an enriched and improved fundamentality. The 
atmosphere, softness, enrichment which are pal- 
pable in his artistic vision reveal a purity and 
refinement of colour which suppercedes, at the 
very time that it expresses, a regional permanence. 

The doyen of Macedonian art Dimitar Pan- 
dilov-Avramovski marks the evolution from clas- 
sical academism to an impressionistic aprehension 
of painting. He has nothing of especial note in 
his work, but certain of his canvases represent 
him well. 


Tome Vladimirski is an expresive and consi- 
stent associate of the realist attempts to incorpo- 
rate all the elements of artistic creativity as one 
collective synthesis. His motifs from every day 
life and its detail extend also to landscape and 
dramatic social and historical subjects. 


Vangel Kodjoman teacher and painter also 
has a place in post-war art life. Unquestionably 
by some well controlled drawing and some suces- 
sful creations, he has not succeeded quite ade- 
quately in defining himself in terms of his own 
capacities, he has rather tried with more success 
to copy the ideas of the French impressionists 
instead of employing them creatively. 

Vasilie Popovié¢-Tsitso is the only caricaturist 
who has not understood his art as a craft but as 
a fine art and he has a place among those who 
have strengthend the foundations of artistic life 
as well as being today in full creative flow. 

One of those who, immediately after the war, 
proved himself as a painter and was later the 
creator of the large frescoe in the Station Hall, 
Skopje — is Borko Lazevski. 

Lubomir Belogaski, a consistent and perse- 
vering water colourist has attended to this medium 


»lhe Guerilla Column“ — Tome Vladimirski 


with clarity and refinement for years and has 
achieved good results. 


While this generation confirms and expands 
itself year by year the number of younger artists 
is constantly increasing. The details of their num- 
ber adding up to approximately sixty is only one 
type of indication. Perhaps more significant are 
the parallels which are characteristic of the past 
creative period and those which characterise the 
period since the war. 

The search for what is new — the rejectio1. 
of tradition on the one hand and the insufficient 
power to discover something truly fresh produced 
an impulsive and dynamic wave of activity — 
avant guardism. Today we can say that the period 
of that upsurge being exclusively in the forefront 
is past. We can quietly distinguish what was 
experiment, bluff, modishness, epigonism, and 
blind stumbling about on the periphery of Euro- 
pean modernism, ineffective as concerns creativity 
the product of overacceleration and superficiality 
and recognise the fresh, original and well-trained 
talent of some individual artists the part of this 
generation of artists which has an affinity with 
modern tendencies in the art of painting today 
and the ability to deal with them. Wiewed from 


»lLhe Clown“ — Spase Kun 
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lhe Embroideress“ — L. Belogarski 


»otill Life’ — B. Trajkovski 


,A Partizan“ 


— Dimée Todorovski 


,A caricature” —- Vasilie Popovic 


this angle the two parallels: exclusive avant- 
guardism and true artistic restlessness both as 
manifestations and realities are settled aspects of 
art. But certain names stand out all the same: 
Spase Kunovski, Lubodrag Marinkovic-Penkin, 
Ivan Velkov, Boris Trajkovski, Vanco Georgiev, 
Petar Mazev, Dimce Protuger, Mile Korubin, Di- 
mitar Kondev, Jovan Dimovski, Bogolub Ivkovic¢ 
and others. 


Another aspect of this one and a half decades 
is organically with the activity of graphics. 
Unknown and without any tradition, with a 
standing of only a few years graphics has 
a sure creative character. Using either black and 
white or colour techniques some artists have de- 
monstrated and will certainly continue to do so 
that painters in this field will produce the most 
lasting original and creative results. Dragutin 
Avramovski-Gute, Lubodrag Marinkovi¢c-Penkin, 
Vanco Georgiev, Ivan Velkov and Mena Spirovska 
stand out among the many in this field. 

Sculpture is relatively less active than the 
other arts, but as a particular division of art 
without deep roots or continuity here in the past 
merits mention and notice. There are no more 
Significant works for us to remark on but it is 
possible to speak of a series of monumentally 
designed projects in free space — the memorials 
to Revolutionary Days and also the monument 
at Belcista by Jordan Grabulovski. Some plastic 
creations by Dimée Todorovski from the older 
generation and Borka Avramova in the younger 
together with those of Boro Mitrikevski and other 
sculptors have taken their place in the comprhen- 
sion of form in our land which is just now awa- 
iting new artistic achievements and discoveries. 


eramics 


Macedonian c 


B. Drnkov 


Petre Prliéko and Ilija Juvalekovski in Ostrovski’s ,,The Forest“ 
The Peoples’ Theatre, Skopje 


MACEDONIAN SCENE... 


DRAMA 


he fifteenth anniversary of the People’s 
Republic of Macedonia was also in a 
way an anniversary year for the Mace- 
donian theater. The core of the Skopje 
National Theater, as wall as that of 
other professional theaters in Macedonia of today 
had already been created in the heat of battle 
during the Liberation War in Macedonia. The 
small artistic and cultural groups which had been 
formed in the Partisan units were of particular 
cignificance in this respect. And, although it is 
considered that the National Theater in Skopje 
was Officially born with the first full-length per- 
formance in April 1945, it opened, in fact, with 
smaller stage productions immediately after the 
liberation of Macedonia’s capital Skopje in 1944. 


Without direct theatrical heritage or traditi- 
ons, and with only a few professional artists, but 
with an enthusiasm characteristic of the unchained 
creative impulses of our people, the National 
Theater began its artistic activity. In the course 
of the fifteen subsequent years this important 
cultural institution has proved to be one of the 
foremost achievements in the development of Ma- 
cedonia’s cultural life. 

Yet, theater art in Macedonia is not comple- 
tely without traditions. The creation of a truly 
modern theater — which Macedonia for well- 
known reasons had to wait for so long — had been 
preceded by an activity of enlightment of certain 
nineteenth century Macedonian authors and edu- 
cators. It was then that Jordan Hadzi Konstanti- 


A scene from the play ,,The Big Knife“ by Clifford Odets 


nov-Dzinot and Rajko Zinzifov dramatized their 
didactic and revolutionary texts in order to keep 
alive and encourage national feelings among the 
people. When at the dawn of this century the 
revolutionary events of the Ilinden Uprising shook 
Macedonia, Vojdan Cernodrimski, a school teacher, 
wrote his folklore play ,,Bloody Macedonian Wed- 
ding“. With his theater company he toured the 
Macedonian villages and towns. The force of 
Cernodrimski’s words, spoken from the stage en- 
couraged his countrymen to stand firm in the 
struggle against their oppressors. He was not alone 
in his example. A whole series of dramatic texts, 
in truth, not of great literary value appeared due 
to a profound appreciation of the force of the 
dramatic words, in days when these words had 
the power of arms. In addition, these texts repre- 
sent the first traces, although small, of an artistic 
activity which has begun to flourish only today. 
We should also mention here the activity of small 
dramatic circles and amateur companies which in 
the period between the two World Wars and again 
during the National Liberation War helped deve- 
lop the love of our people for theater art. We 
should not forget to mention here either that a 
proffessional theater existed in Skopje for a num- 
ber of years in the period between the two wars. 
Although it had been created with adverse aims 
in view, many progressive Macedonian theater 
artists were engaged in its activites, and, what is 
even more important to the history of Macedonian 
dramatic literature, it gave creative impetus to 
several authors to write plays in their own Mace- 
donian language. The plays of Anton Panov, Vasil 
Iljovski, and Risto Krle, written between the two 
World Wars performed on the stage of the prewar 
Skopje Theater maintain a sort of continuity in 
Macedonian dramatic literature and even in the- 
ater life. For, in the prewar period when the re- 
gime strove to denationalize the Macedonian pe- 


ople, these plays attracted Macedonians to the 
theater precisely because of their realistic striving 
to express in their mother tongue the truth and 
the longing for freedom. In fact, these plays were 
the first serious attempts to present the Macedo- 
nian life in a more profound literary and modern 
dramaturgical way. 


Yet, the theater activity of the prewar years 
can not be considered a foundation of tradution 
and heritage which could give birth to an artistic 
establishment of a modern character. But here 
again youth and enthusiasm have made it possible 
to advance, overnight so to speak, beyond the 
beginner and amateur stages of an artistic deve- 
lopment. The dramatic ensemble of the Macedo- 
nian theater, in which young people with no 
previous stage experience prevailed, have already 
met and creatively interpreted the plays of a 
Moliére and a Cankar, the dramatic opus of an 
Ostrovski and a Nusic! At first there was perhaps 
a little bit too much daring which knows no re- 
treat and overestimation of their own capabilities, 
but certainly, there was, perhaps above all, an 
honest artistic attempt to present a poetic and 
dramatic vision of the world according to their 
conception of theater art. Freed from the chains 
of the old theatric stereotypes, the dramatic thea- 
ter in Skopje built its art upon an extraordinary 
love of truth, embodied in the principles of realis- 
tic acting, which had in these early years almost 
the force of a canon law. Perhaps in the acting 
of the young Macedonian actors there has been 
too little theater in the positive sense of the word 
and insufficient dramatic expression, but that was. 
compensated by an emotional fullness in potraying 
life on the stage — a fact which has made the 
Skopje aramatic ensemble an extraordinaryly in-. 
teresting development in Yugoslav postwar thea- 


The list of dramatic works taken from 
world literature chosen, by the dramatic the- 


ater for production is in itself impressive. Ostrov- 
ski, Gogol, Gorky, Schiller, Moliére, Shakespeare, 
Shaw. Sheridan, Tennessee Williams, Arthur Mil- 
ler, Terence Ratigan, O’Neill, NuSic, Krleza — to 
mention only the most important — have found 
their interpretors among the membres of this en- 
semble, who should be primarily praised for their 
honest artistic efforts. Some of these performances 
we can certainly rate as stage productions of the 
highest Yugoslav standards, and these productions 
are evidence that the central Macedonian Theater 
has reached ful! artistic maturity. 

Of course, during this creative develop- 
ment, dominated most of all by arduous eve- 
ryday efforts to evolve a definite style of reali- 
stic acting, there were moments when delicate 
artistic creation, as is acting, was deprived of 
artistic inspiration. Dedicated to obeying, almost 
to a fanatical degree, the principles of ,,living on 
the stage“, the Macedonian actors deprived theater 
art, to a certain extent, of the expressiveness of 
noble acting. And, as always happens in the pro- 
cess of creative art, obsessed by a search for the 
true path, they were bound to arrive at a point 
where one stops and looks back with the question: 
where now? To go on with an acting style which 
has become a mannerism and which, as any man- 
nerism becomes rigid in forms which could mean 
its death? Or, starting from a sound feeling for 
dramatic realism, which was steadily cultivated 
in the course of these years, to look for more 
eficient roads to a fuller theatrical expressiveness, 
not as an aim in itself, but which, as the final aim 
of artistic creation contains the whole essence of 
that creation? 


One can feel the echo of this creative unrest in 
the stage productions of the Nationax Theater in 
the last few years. The striving towards the grea- 
test possible truth, however, has not been aban- 


A scene from the play ,,Vejka na vetrot“ by Kole CaSule 


doned. This striving still remains the most impor- 
tant distinguishing characteristic of this house, 
but this search for truth no longer deliberately su- 
bordinates all other elements of theater art. Vari- 
ety in style of the performances, a more expres- 
sive scenery free of naturalistic elements, as well 
as more expressive acting on the part of the actors 
have all found their due places in the perfor- 
mances of the Skopje National Theater today. And 
precisely this process could be defined as a second 
phase in the development of this Theater, as a 
transition into a more advanced form of theater 
art, a transition of course, conditioned by the ar- 
tistic maturity of the individual artists and the 
ensemble as a whole. At any rate, the most re- 
cent artistic experimentation and its results should 
be considered the fruit of creative search and stri- 
vings vhich are not inconsistent with trends in 
theater art in Yugoslavia and all over the world. 
From the homogeneity of an ensemble, which had 
once even gone so far as to attempt standardizing 
the expressive abilities of its individual actors, 
we have today a variety which is of creative use 
and importance to the further development of the 
Theater. This variety is reflected in the methods 
and affinities of the stage directors Dimitar Kjos- 
tarov, Ilija Mil¢in and Todorka Kondova. Only in 
such a fertile atmosphere could have flourished 
the powerful individuality and natural talent of 
Petre Prlicko, who in his third and fourth deca- 
des of artistis activity has realized.a series of 
roles which will be recorded in the history of the 
Macedonian Theater. In similar conditions the 
artistic individuality of such actors as Todor Ni- 
kolovski, Ilija Juvalekovski, [lija Mil¢in, Krume 
Stojanov, Kiro Kjostosev, Tome Kirov, Marija 
BosSkova, Todorka Kondova, Dobrila Puckova, 
Cvetanka Jakimovska and others has also found 
expression. 


~OPERA 


he most important feature of the ge- 
neral cultural prosperity of the Mace- 
: donian people is represented by the 
present day level of musical life and 
especially of Opera — born together 

with many other new births. 

Tne first modest beginning was with a small 
musical group. The Symphony Orchestra was for- 
med immediately after the Liberation at Radio 
Skopje in 1945. The secondary school of Music 
began a little later and the Musicians Association 
was formed. This association found before it se- 
rious tasks. It had to be the bringer of musical 
development to Macedonia. 


A scene from ,,Le Jou de |’ amour et Vhazard“ by Marivaux 


On very significant step in the development 
of musical culture was the founding of the opera 
in 1947. With hard work and all the difficulties 
which attend beginning ,,Cavaliera Rusticana“ by 
Pietro Mascagni was performed at the National 
Theatre, Skopje on Victory Day May 9th 1947. 
This was the first encounter between our people 
and their opera which was immediately after to 
expand to new successes and the affirmed position 
which it enjoys in our republic today. 

The success of the first performance was 
crowned by the immediate formation of a profe- 
sslona opera company at the National Theatre 
Skopje at the beginning of 1948. 

This professional ensemble sang its first opera 
»Pagliaci* by Leoncavallo. The love and _ self- 
denying efforts which the company put into the 
preparation of this opera brought the expected 
SUCCESS. 

Aiming at new achievements and overcoming 
numerous obstacles which they found in front of 
them the ensemble with every new work gave 
unquestioned indications of its artistic improve- 
ment. Today at the beginning of the second decade 
of its existence it can be freely said that our 
opera has built up a musical character quite its 
own and as serious artistic body. 


Inside the framework of musical growth the 
problem of creating a youthful cadre was solved 
both quickly and positively so that today the 
opera company is mainly composed of young ar- 
tistes, conductors, musicians and singers. These are 
the students of the Secondary Music School in 
Skopje and of the musical academies in Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Lubljana. 

Because of its youth Skopje ’s opera has given 
special care to its repetoire policy. The repetoire 
had to be acceptable and at the same time justi- 
fiable on educational grounds as training for the 
young and still insufficiently experienced com- 
pany. At the same time account had to be taken 
of the public. It was through the growth of the 
opera that the public was gaining musical criteria. 

During this period our opera has performed 
thirty-three works and two operettas. The works 
represent a selection from the well-known masters 
of opera: Gluck, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Smetana, 
Bizet, Massanet. The Italian masters have a do- 
minant place in the repetoire: Verdi, Rossini, Pu- 
cini. Operas by native writers (,,N. C. Zrinski“ by 
I. Zajc and ,,Ero od onoj Svet“ by J. Gotovac etc) 
are also put on. 


Mario Duranec — principal of Skopje’s opera in the title role of ,,Otelo“ 


A scene from the ballet ,,Labin and Dojrana“ by Trajko Prokopiev 


= BALLET 


allet choes enriched the scene at Skopje 
National Theatre for the first time in 
the autumn of 1948 for it was during 
that season that the theatre’s ballet 
began. 

The kernel of the ballet formed at the time, 
consisted of some few men and women, most of 
whom were chance followers of the ballet, colle- 
cted together from different parts of the country. 
With very limited technical skill, art and experi- 
ence, they wrote the first lines in the history of 
a new artists’ collective. In those lines we find 
many reminders of their efforts and unskillfulness 
as well as their self-denial, love and triumph in 
their task. 

Somehow at the same time the foundations 
of the Skopje ballet =chool and the ballet course 
at the National Theatre were laid. It is from the 
ranks of its students that the future cadre of 
Skopje ballet is recruited. 

The ballet was enlivened by its first contact 
with the public, its first stage debut, at the begin- 
ning of 1949, with its presentation of the ballet 


»Walpurgisnacht“ from the well-known opera 
»Faust“ by Gounod. It is easily understood that 
the beginning saw only moderate artistic achieve- 
ments due to the humble range of the ensembles 
creative abilities as it was then stitcling together 
the first leaves of a difficult text-book of artistic 
ballet technique. 

The public received the temperament and the 
dynamics of the young people who were to form 
its own artistic requirements and taste with sym- 
pathy. 

Yet, all the same, during that first season of 
1948-49 Skopje ballet performed centain ballet 
sections form various operas and at the end of 1949, 
somewhat before time, but with something of the 
great ambitions they prepared and danced ,,The 
Fountain of the Fairy Palace“ by Asafyev. The 
interpreter of the principle role wasn’t more 
than fifteen years old with but a year and a 
half’s experience behind him. The average age 
of the members of the ensemble was about seven- 
teen and most of them working in the ballet 
school and theatre still sat on the benches of va- 


rious sesondary, grammar and music schools so 
that natural ear, rythm and distinctive ability 
were the qualities with which this young artists’ 
collective made up for knowledge and routine. 

The tempo of cultural life in Skopje encou- 
raged the work of Skopje ballet to some extent. 
There followed some new ballet productions and 
parts of operas. It was through these that the 
ballet grew and developed its character and style 
down to the last detail succeeding in dealing with 
numerous problems and difficulties. 

The repetoire of the youthful ensemble mo- 
ved along traditional lines: the choice of ballets 
was, in most cases, made from the ballet music 
from the hands of well-known Russian, French 
and German composers of the last and of this 
century, (,,.Francesca di Rimini“, ,Swan Iake“, 
»lLhe Sleeping Beauty“ and ,,Romeo and Juliet“ 
all by Tchaikovsky: ,,Sheherezade“ and ,,Capriccio 
Espangnole“ by Rimski-Korsakov: ,,Coppelia“ by 
Leo Delibes and a series of ballets based on the 
music of Ravel, Poncielli, Mozart, Weber, and 
Strauss etc). 


Somewhat rarely the music of contemporary, 
mainly local, composers was heard on the stage 
of the National Theatre in Skopje. (,,The Legend 
of Ohrid“ by Hristitch; ,,A Devl in the Village“ by 
Lotka; ,,The Golden Fish“ by Logar: ,,Macedonia’s 
Past“ by the Macedonian composer Smokvarski; 


A pas de deux from the ballet ,,Romeo and Juliet“ 


»the Big City“ by Brandjoloéa; ,,.Labin and Doj- 
rana“ by Prokopiev). 

On the whole the choreographic inventions 
produced on the stage of Skopje’s ballet theatre 
have always born the stamp of peculiar circum- 
stances: the level of skill and the temperament 
of the ballet company. All the same the ballet 
ensemble was faced with tasks and problems 
which it overcame rather by its temperament, 
dance ability, and rythmic and dynamic assurance 
than by purity of style and mastered arts of clas- 

There are in the make up of Skopje’s ballet 
some figures with fine sense of rythm and capa- 
city our own and foreign critics have paid tribute 
to as danseuses of quality. Although the male and 
female parts of the Skopje ballet cannot always 
bear rigorous technic al analysis ind, despite 
all the difficulties which attended its beginning, 
the ballet has obtained a place among the best in 
the country. This has been demonstrated parti- 
cularly its touring abroad in Thessalonika and to 
some of our own cutural centres. 


In a land full of potential capacity and with 
all the fundamental needs for the creation od the 
Dance: the ,,raw material“ of the Dance that is a 
people closely connected with music and dancing, 
the ballet has, we believe, a future bright with 
hope. 


Y 


The final scene of the ballet ,,Impressions“ by Poncielli 


The final scene of the ballet ,,Straussiada“ by Stauss 


A scene from the first Macedonian film ,,Frosina“ 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 


inematography as a form of artistic 

activity and industry began to develop 

in Macedonia only after the Liberation. 

Before the war only about twenty 

motion picture theaters, but no film 
production of any kind, existed in Macedo- 
nia. 

In 1947, ,,.Vardar Film“, a motion picture 
producing enterprise, was formed in the Repub- 
lic’s capital Skopje. It began work without any 
previous experience and with only a minimum of 
film producing facilities operated by people who 
were engaged in motion picture production for 
the first time in their life. Naturally, this youngest 
and most popular of the arts was in urgent need 
of skilled artistic and technical personnel. The 
training of this personnel began while shooting 
the first feet of film. 

In spite of its inexperience, however, our 
film industry overcame successfully the initial 
weaknesses of its relatively short period of in- 
fancy. Soon, it also left behind a kind of lifeless, 
aenemic, and stereotype dramatization of life 
which had characterized its early phase. For, the 
film, just as most popular art, is expected to be 
of active and beneficial influence upon the edu- 


cation and the general cultural life of our people. 
This is particularly true if one considers the dra- 
matic developments of our life which provide 
abundant and excellent material for filming. 


The substantial financial aid, which our 
whole community has so far given to the motion 
picture industry, and the ardent efforts of our 
film workers have of course born fruit. Six full- 
length feature films were made in the relatively 
short period since this industry began production. 
They are: ,,Frosina“, ,,Wolves’ Night“, ,,The Little 
Man“, ,,Miss Stone“, ,, Visa for Evil“, and Dubrov- 
ski“. Also, three short-length feature films and 
some 115 educational and popular scientific films 
were made in this same period. Our whole film 
production has been primarily directed towards 
filming themes and stories from our revolutionary 
past, the National Liberation War and postwar 
life. ,.Frosina“ and ,,Wolves’ Night“ presented 
segments from our people’s struggle for liberation 
during World War II. The film ,,Miss Stone“ is a 
true story taken from earlier Macedonian history 
and tells about events preceding the Ilinden 
Uprising of our people against the oppression of 
the Ottoman Empire. ,,The Little Man“ and ,,Visa 
for Evil“ are psyshological dramas dealing with 


Ilija Juvalekovski — the principal of Skopje National Theatre in the 
film ,,Passport to Evil“ 


life in the postwar years. While the former re- 
lates the sorrows of a lost childhood, the letter is 
about certain people who after committing some 
crime try to escape illegally over the border. 

Although these have not always been of 
exceptional artistic value, the subject matter has 
always been closely related to our people’s expe- 
rience and understandable to them. For the first 
time in our history our people could hear their 
own literary language spoken from the screen. 
Also for the first time the hardships, sacrifices 
and heroism of the Liberation War and the stri- 
vings towards’ progress of the postwar period 
could be seen on the screen. 

It is not surprising then, the tremendous in- 
terest which our people show in the Macedonian 
picture industry during its fourteen years of exi- 
hundred thousand has already seen the film ,,Miss 
Stone“ in its first release in certain parts of Yu- 
goslavia. 


The investment of 450 million dinars made 
by our community in the Macedonian motion 
picture industry during its fourteen years of exi- 
stence has been one of the essential factors which 
enabled the steady growth and progress of this 
industry. 


Today, Macedonian film production equals 
the production of the other Yugoslav film produ- 
cing enterprises, both in quantity and quality. 

Moreover, some of these films have been 
distributed and shown to audiences in USSR, Po- 
land, Canada, Western Germany, Bulgaria, Austra- 
lia, France, Syria, Belgium, Greece, Iran, Iraq, 
and elsewhere. 

Our community has also devoted particular 
attention to the expansion of the motion picture 
theater getwork throughout Macedonia. 


The small number of such theaters limited 
the access of our general masses of people to 
films before the war. Immediately after the Libe- 
ration, however, the number of these theaters 
began to increase gradually. Thus, already in 
1953, there were fifty-four, and today eighty-se- 
ven motion picture theaters serving the popula- 
tion. Sixteen of these are equipped to project 
wide screen pictures. Naturally, the number of 
the motion picture goers throughout the Republic 
has been growing together with the increased 
number of theaters. From 3:960 million, in 1953, 
this audience grew to 6.393 million in 1958. These 
figures do not include the large audience which 
saw numerous 16 mm. films. Furthermore, today 


132 mobile film projectors make possible film 
projection in the most remote settlements. 


The movie screen acquaints our people not 
only with the achievements of our own film ar- 
tists, but also with the film production of the en- 
tire world. Films help our people become acquain- 
ted with the people of other countries and bring 
the outside world closer to them. They learn to 
understand life in different countries and the 
strivings of humanity today towards a_ better 
world. 

Thus, this youngest among arts through en- 
tertainment and amusement raises the cultural 
level of our audience and brings them in closer 
contact with the life and the strivings of other 
nations. 

The results so far achieved by our cinemato- 
graphy in this short period of time represent the 
most eloquent evidence of major progress and at 
the same time provide the best guarantee that 
Macedonian film production will continue its rapid 
growth. 


A scene from the film ,,One Quiet Summer“ 


A scene from the film ,,Miss Stone“ 


THE NEW GENERATION 


Yq hirsty for knowledge, persevering and 
active in construction — this is our 
new generation. But our life with its 
clear happy prospects, its dynamism 
and expansion rrovides food and air 

for such aspirations and inclinations. The country 
and everything in it is young from its fresh gra- 
ves, factory chimneys, tall erect buildings and its 
workers’councils to the enthusiasm with which it 
paces serenely towards the new era. 


The ideas of workers’councils, schoo] commit- 
tees, electors meetings are a part of their everyday 
life for this generation. Under the extensive sy- 
stem of workers’ and social self-management, 
some thousands of young men and women are 
active in the organs of self-management and po- 
pular government. Such a broad inclusiveness is 
the finest and most effective school of education. 
The young people in our industries are united with 


the whole working class. Today, over two 
thousand young men and women are included in 
the workers’councils and management committees 
of our collectives. This great number of young 
people with full responsibility and the maturity 
which that brings takes a part in solving the most 
elaborate production problems and also those of 
the entire collective’s life. Some thousands of 
young people are engaged in the various organs 
and commissions of the communes. 


_ Social management in the schools has essen- 
tially changed the position of the pupils and the 
life of all school-age youths. The participation of 
the pupils in school committees, the activities of 
the school and hostel unions (which incorporate 
some tens of thousands of young people) from 
some years existence has become a real tribunal 
for the pupils and a focus for their activisation 
towards solving the basic problems of life and 


B. Drnkov: A fisherman on Vardar 


work in school. That there are some thousands 
of young people taking part in the agricultural 
collectives, 1,417 members in the fifty-seven sec- 
tions of the young collective workers, the one 
hundred and ninety-five pupils’collectives with 
32,476 members undoubtedly speak for a powerful 
movement which engages the young energies of 
the land. 

During past years the youth of this country 
was there when it was needed. The guns on unde- 
veloped shoulders have been replaced by picks 
and shovels. At the twelfth united youth action 
during the period 1946—51 42,820 young people 
took part and 13,528 young people took part in 
the fifteen republican actions during the same 
period. Later, in 1952, 4,000 young people took 
part in the construction of the Mavrovo hydro- 
central while during the period 1954—56 the youth 
of our republic built 142 sports fields and similar 
articles. Thirty-seven thousand, six hundred and 
twenty-nine took part in some thousands of local 
actions. In 1956 5,000 worked at the four major 
republic actions. In 1958—59 7,000 youth from 
our republic worked on the Brotherhood and Unity 
Highway (but there were over 20,000 applicants). 
In 1959 a total of 64,802 young men and women 
took part in the local actions in Macedonia, 818,235 
effective working hours were given while the 
value of the work completed reached the sum of 
about 40,000,000 din. In the hundred and eighty 
working decades of the eighty-four kilometres of 
highway from MaloSiste to Grdelica and from 
Udovo to Gjevgjelija and the tens of kilometres 


The ,,13 Noemvri“ kindergerten, Skopje 


of preparatory work at Grdelica thirty-three youth 
brigades took part. Among the 52,920 young pe- 
ople from all parts of our country were 3,498 bri- 
gaders from Macedonia. 8,890,000 norm hours 
were completed, 9,636 instructor courses were 
held, 41,179 amateur courses and 78,900 sports 
meetings were organised as well as 3,000 other 
various activities. At the same time about 80,009 
young people at 1,744 local actions throughout our 
republic unfurled the flags of the Youth took into 
its charge the construction of the most varied 
things: afforestation of bare lands, the building 
of roads, the erection of village water supplies, 
the construction of sports fields, industrial rail- 
ways, the development and upkeep of parks, 
supplying villages with electric light, grafting wild 
fruit trees, building youth hostels etc. It was a 
really fine wave which surged on the first day 
of March and did not slacken until the end of 
the year... These are only part of the many fi- 
gures of which some remain unrecorded. What 
palette can paint the birth and growth of new 
men by this biggest of all universities of com- 
mradeship and loyalty which is so simply called 
— The Youth Action? 

A healthy, lively generation is growing up 
under the community’s care. It is a generation 
able to suck all the juices of Life, to be nourished 
and to grow by them. We live in a thoroughly 
dynamic atmosphere which enables the full affir- 
mation of the personality raised by the achieve- 
ments of our country. The younger generation 


My World 


with all its curiosity and enthusiasm and with 
all that they have within themselves seek to rea- 
lise themselves in every aspect of the life which 
surrounds them wanting to take advantage of 
their own initiative and the means provided. The 
youth tribunals, debating clubs the various circles, 
the cultural and artistic activities of the societies 
and groups the Popular and Workers’universities 
the various specialised organisations which collect 
the young people together as well as the various 
forms of active recreation and entertainment — 
the sports activities and the mass popular tech- 
nics sections are a part of the inexhaustible 
repetoire of the everyday hobbies of the young. 
Today in schools, in working collectives and 
youth committees throughout the country 1,356 
cultural and educational groups and_ sections 
with over 12,000 young people, operate. Only 
this year thirty-five youth festivals were held 
in the towns and thirty-six in the villages in 
which about 50,000 took part. 670 health courses 
with about 10,000 participants were held and 
3,000 girls finished domestic science courses. The 
Holiday Society has up to now, activited more 


than 16,000 men and girls. 30,000 young people 
participate in the Popular Technics Organisation, 
12,500 in the Scouts, 20,000 in the Partizan Phy- 
sical Training Club and over 50,000 in the nume- 
rous sports organisations and in other free acti- 
vities. Five hundred outings, journeys, assemblies, 
displays Partizan marches and treks in which 
17,000 young people took part have been organi- 
sed. The Celebration of Youth Day — the birthday 
of Commrade Tito is not only an impressive cere- 
monial which occupies the day itself. It is a parade 
of the young and a demonstration of the vitality 
which is spread throughout the year’s activities 
in months coloured by the richest tones of a big 
celebration in which every young person has 
a part. 


This is the Youth of our country — ordinary 
men and girls who we meet every day newly be- 
gun on life with their eighteen years. Ye see them 
everywhere, in our factory workshops in the stre- 
ets, on the double-ploughed boundaries of a trans- 
formed village, these young producers and orga- 
nisers, these people from school committees and 
workers’councils. They have grown up with the 
country and love it. 


Work — The Bratstvo — Edinstvo Highway 


Scouts camping 


Fishermen of Ohrid 


MACEDONIA’SS BEAUTYSPOTS 


acedonia is a land of 

high mountains with 

rather alpine featu- 

res — icy lakes. Of 

the eleven mountain 
peaks over 2,600 metres in Yu- 
goslavia six are to be found 
within the territory of Mace- 
donia. While the bright poppies 
blossom in the fields, the near- 
by mountain tops are whitened 
with a canopy of snow. Nowa- 
days among the Macedonian 
mountains there are some well- 
appointed hostels among them 
stand out Popova Sapka (1785 
m) Yelak (1830 m) and Lubotin 
(1540 m) in the Sar chain: Go- 
lemo Ezero (2217 m), Kopanki 


(1610 m) and Begova Cesma 
(1430 m) on Pelister: Karadica 
(1500 m) and Nezilovski Karpi 
(1430 m) on Mokra. The total 
capacity of the mountain ho- 
stels and houses in Macedonia 
amounts to about 800 _ beds. 
Most of these hostels were ere- 
cted after the Liberation. 

Indubitably greatest natural 
attraction are Macedonia’s la- 
kes. Three largest lakes in Yu- 
goslavia are situated in the so- 
uth — Ohrid, Prespa and Doy- 
ran. 

Prespa is 150 m. higher abo- 
ve level than Ohrid and its wa- 
ters flow into Ohrid through 
the limestone massif of Galicica 


and reappear in the picturesque 
and abundant springs on the 
eastern bank of Lake Ohrid. 
The most famous of these are 
at St Naum and Bilijana Sprin- 
gs near Ohrid. Two thirds of 
Prespa belong to Yugoslavia 
while the remaining third is 
divided between Greece and 
Albania. 

After the Liberation two mo- 
dern holiday resorts were built 
on the western shore of the la- 
ke ,,Otesevo“ and ,,Carino“ with 
a total capacity of five hundred 
beds. In the meantime a tourist 
camp is being started in the be- 
autiful, rich orchard country 
on the eastern shore. 


A carved detail — The 
Door of St. John’s, 
Slepce round Demir Hi- 
sar 
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St Naum’s Monastery by Lake Ohrid 


Ohrid — the Ald Quarter 


Ohrid, ,,the Sea of Macedo- 
nia“ is the proud pearl of Ma- 
cedonia. This beautiful region 
has been inhabited since ancient 
times and culture has flourished 
there. The blue-green waters of 
the lake are transparent to a 
depth of 20 m. and the lake 
itself is 287 m. deep. The con- 
venient height above sea level 
— 695 m. enables this mountain 
bathing-resort with hot days 
and cool nights to be especially 
enjoyable for rest and recre- 
ation. 

As for the richness of its li- 
ving world, Lake Ohrid, thanks 
to its ,great age“, is a natural 
reserve for rare and interesting 
varieties of winkles, crayfish 
and other fish. There are simi- 
lar varieties to be met with in 
allied lakes: The Caspian, Lake 
Bajkal and Lake Tanganjika. 


There are two towns on the 
shores of the lake Ohrid and 
Struga. Both are developing as 
tourist resorts from the period 
after the Liberation. The anci- 
ent quarter of Ohrid which is 
still an inspiration to modern 
builders with its unique archi- 
tecture is under state protection 
while the new quarter is rising 
by the lakeside. Modern hotels, 
new villas and pensions, the 
lakeside esplanade, wide streets 
and parks give the town the 
appearance of a tourist resort 
of European stature. 

In eastern Macedonia is fo- 
und the third and smallest lake, 
Dojran. At one time its waters 
reflected the beautiful buil- 
dings of Old Dojran which was 
destroyed during the _ First 
World War. One of the tourist 


attractions of this part is fi- 
shing with the ,,assistance of 
birds“ which is known to some 
remoter parts of China but 
which is carried on only during 
the winter. 


Some years ago Lake Mavro- 
vo was formed in a beautiful 
mountain setting. Its immense 
quantities of water feed the 
powertul hydro-elc cif plant at 
Vrutok. This lake together with 
the Radika valley, Bistra and 
sorab and th. famous villages 
of Galicnik and Lazaropole are 
an interesting tourist area 
which is spoken of for a na- 
tional park. 

For its actual size Macedonia 
belongs to the ranks of the 
richest republic with its hot and 
cold mineral healing springs. 
Of the ten mineral baths which 


A typical old house in Ohrid — now the Municipal ]){useum 


The Palace Hotel, Ohrid 


Samuel’s Castle, Ohrid 


Hart Leap Bridge — full Spring 


Lake Dojran with its traps for fishing with 


birds 


Kratovo 


are in use the best Known are 
Katlanovska Banja and Debar- 
ska Banja. The waters of Stip 
bath stand out particularly be- 
cause of their radio-active pro- 
perties (40 Mach units). 

The medieval monasteries 
and churches scatterd up and 
down the country shelter wit- 
hin their walls an uncountable 
wealth of antique ecclesiastical 
paintings: The monastery of 
St. Pantelemon (12th cent.) ne- 
ar Skopje at the village of Ne- 
rezi, St. Sophia (11th cent) and 
St. Clement (13th cent) at Oh- 
rid, St. George (14th cent) at 
Staro Nagoricane, St. Andrew’s 
(14th cent) in the beautiful gor- 
ge of the Treska near Matka 
in the surroundings of Skopje, 
St. Nicolaus (13th cent.) at Pri- 
lep, St. Nikita on Skopje Crna 
Gora and many others are 
world-famous historical monu- 
ments. 


Macedonia is a land of con- 
trast: the new vigour which is 
changing the face of the towns 
and villages and the old herita- 
ge of folk custom which can be 


B. Drnkov: Gari-village in Western Macedonia 


A new Tourist Centre — Lake Mavrovo 


Gorenica Brigde near Debar 


Popova Sap- 
ka on the 
Sar, with 
the excel- 
lent skiing 
grounds 


seen every day in the fields and 
villages. The national costumes, 
filagree and copperware are 
handicraft work of the highest 
artistic worth. 


The mountains of Macedonia 
are rich with rare species of 
wild life. In addition to bears 
weighing upwards of 300 kilos 
there are plenty of wild pigs, 
goats, foxes and hares while be- 
side the lake and river wild- 
fowl are found. Even the lynx 
is preserved in the neighbour- 
hood of Galiénik. 

The mountain rivers, especi- 
ally the Radika are rich in 
trout. Ohrid and Mavrovo are 
fine fishing areas. 

Means of transport are al- 
ways improving. In addition to 
the railway which is in the pro- 
cess of modernisation at the 
present time, roads are being 
constructed along all the rivers 
and in particular the main high- 
way along the Vardar valley. 


Winter around Bitola 


During the year 1960 276,665 
native tourists were registered 
as having spent 824,286 nights 
and 26,907 foreign tourists with 
44,341 nights. In comparison 
with the strongest tourist traf- 
fic prewar in 1938 the number 
of native tourists in the past 
year increased by 4.5 and their 
nights by 4.6, the number of 
foreign tourists by 4.4 times 
and their nights by 3.4. 

In the period 1947—60 3,351 
million dinars (1959 value) we- 
re invested in Macedonia and 
in the prospective plan of 1961 
—65 it is planned to invest 
4,500 million dinars in tourism 
and the hotel industry, or 33 
per cent more than in the 1947 
—60 period. The material con- 
ditions so created enable tourist 
resorts in Macedonia to become 
well-known and increase the 
number of native and foreign 
tourists from year to year. 


Winter panorama on Pelister near 
Bitola 


Every winter skiers from all over Yugoslavia and from abroad come to Sar 


Krusevo 


Mountainners’ Hostel at the excu- 


sion place Matka near Skopje 


Performed by the ,,Tanec“ Ensemble 


A Girl from Krkle — around Krivopalanka, eastern Macedonia 
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